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Editorially Speaking 
LIFE BEGINS AT 40 


HE non-commercial use of the film as a medium of educa- 

tion can be safely said to be as old as the motion picture 
itself. Purposeful, organized use of the medium, however, would 
seem to have had its beginning some 40 years ago, with its adop- 
tion by the ‘‘Y.’’ (For story, see page 12). 

Over the past four decades we have seen the commencement of 
an entirely new system of public education. Inaugurated grad- 
ually, informally and on the adult level in our industrial plants, 
union halls, parks and public gathering places . . . fillipped by the 
emergency of World War IL .. . it is finally beginning to find its 
proper base and to establish itself in the school systems of the 
nation, 


Sometimes it does seem as if no progress is being made. For 
one thing, facts and figures on which to form conclusions are 
practically impossible to lay hands on. This is something which 
surprises those engaged in industries or professions no older than 
our own, but better organized. In spite of our importance in the 
national scheme of things both economic and educational, we still 
do not have a ‘‘voice’’ to speak for us, in Washington or any- 
where else. It is true we have organizations—a large number of 
them. But no one of these, not even the Film Council of America, 
is acknowledged to be fully representative. 


Even without proper statistics, however, it is obvious that the 
film is being increasingly recognized and utilized by our schools, 
from elementary through university. It is also plain to be seen 
that educational films have vastly improved. They are also being 
more intelligently used. Time was when it was felt anybody 
could show a film in a classroom or to a group. Now we stress 
knowing about the medium itself, getting acquainted with it and 
appreciating it in the same way as we learn to appreciate paint- 
ing, music, writing. This is evidenced by the new emphasis in film 
workshops and seminars, and in the increasing number of courses 
in our universities that include the film and give credits for study 
of it. 

We have progressed in quality, and the influence of the docu- 
mentary on the educational motion picture is a obvious. 
It is only a few years ago that ‘‘documentary’’ was being nar- 
rowly interpreted to mean just the more Carty?” examples of 
cinematic endeavor. Education had no relation to art and films 
for education were cut and dried to a pedagogie pattern. Today 
we know that art is really education in a more profound sense, 
and vice versa. Many of the world’s outstanding documentarians 
were engaged for the creation of the United World series, The 
Earth and Its Peoples. Some of our best ‘‘name’’ producers are 
today turning out pictures for EBF, McGraw-Hill and other dis- 
tributors of classroom tools and materials. Best of all, there is a 
change of emphasis on the part of the educationists who provide 
the eurriculum and technical know-how. Humor, drama, color are 
now permitted to enliven the teaching screen. The travelogue too 
—treated to a tonie dose of art and human interest—has blossomed 
from a picture of places to a portrait of people against the back- 
ground of their native environment. 


A rising tide of foreign language versions is helping with edu- 
cation abroad, and a greater knowledge of other countries through 
their film has benefitted us likewise. Positive and encouraging too 
is the fact that there is hardly a government agency today that 
is not at least beginning to be aware of films and their value. As 
for television—it is rousing public interest in our kind of motion 
picture. 

In this connection we have been wondering lately if perhaps 
Film Councils should not become Film and Television Councils. 

. But this is a subject to be dealt with on its own. 


ROHAMA LEE, Editor 
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NEW KODAK MULTI-SPEAKER UNIT. 


mm extends flexibility of Kodascope Pageant 
me Sound Projector; provides 3 extra speakers 


Regardless of where you show your 16mm. sound movies, you want to 
be sure that your audience gets the message. Sound distortion, resulting 
from too much amplification or poor acoustics, annoys listeners, hence 
often destroys the effectiveness of the presentation. 


To help you eliminate these difficulties, Kodak now offers a new 
Multi-Speaker Unit which combines three speakers in one case. With 
your Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector, this gives you a versatile, 
four-speaker setup. Placed at selected locations around a room or hall, 
they produce effective sound distribution even under adverse acoustical 
conditions. 

Each of the three 8” speakers is mounted on an individual baffle. One 
speaker carries a 35-ft. cord, the other two, 45-ft. cords, complete with 
connectors. When assembled, the 3 speakers make up into a compact 
carrying case weighing only 17 pounds. The complete unit matches the 
Pageant exactly in appearance and contains space for a 2000-ft. film reel. 
Price, $92.50. 


Prices are subject to change without notice and include Federal Tax 
applicable when this advertisement was released for publication. 


for outstanding performance... 

the KODASCOPE PAGEANT SOUND PROJECTOR 
puts your 16mm. movies on the screen with 
sparkling brilliance—affords high-fidelity sound 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Please send me: (] complete information on the new Kodak Multi- 
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Looking over the list of films for the Festival—a last 
photograph of the renowned documentarian, Rob- 
ert Flaherty, Chairman of Film Advisory Center. 
Others (left to right) are James Johnson Sweeney, 
writer and art critic; Benjamin Cohen of the 
United Nations; and Perry Miller, Chairman of 
Films for the Festival. 


HIS past Labor Day weekend more 

than 1200 people thronged the artists’ 
colony at Woodstock, N. Y. to attend 
something new in this country, a three- 
day festival devoted to the showing and 
discussion of art films. It would be diffi- 
eult to deseribe this crowd, or at least 
to distinguish it from any other American 
holiday resort gathering. You met them 
at the local eatery, in the lobby and on the 
spacious lawns of the Woodstock Play- 
house, focal point of the Festival. Or you 
might run into them at the numerous an- 
tique, knick-nack and art shops for which 
Woodstock is famous. They seemed to be 
teachers and students, business men and 
artists —- mature, intelligent people out 
for a good time. Nothing out of the 
ordinary. 

And yet in one way this crowd was 
indeed extraordinary. These were all peo- 
ple who had chosen to attend a film fes- 
tival for their holiday. They had all been 
attracted by something that had never 
been tried here before, something that 
had to do with art. It gave a sense of one- 
ness to the entire oceasion, much the same 
feeling that holds at Tanglewood during 
the weeks of the music festival there. At 
the restaurants, in the shops, along the 
streets, everywhere, the buff-colored Fes- 
tival programs became a familiar sight— 
as well as animated street discussions on 
the relative merits of the various films 
that had just been viewed. At a cocktail 
party tendered to Festival guests by the 
Woodstock Artists Association in the local 
gallery, the art on the walls was all but 
ignored for conversation about the art on 
the screen. For three days the whole com- 
munity seemed to be living art films 
alone. 


HOW IT ALL STARTED 


How did this Festival come about? It 
happened in a very good and natural 
way. For three consecutive years now 
Woodstock has played host to an artists’ 
conference toward the end of summer. 
This year the conference was to be held 
elsewhere. William Chapman, producer of 
Lascaux, CRADLE OF MAN’s ART, aware 
of the enormous popularity of film fes- 
tivals abroad, felt strongly that a similar 
event should be tried in this country. 
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estiva 


He mentioned his idea to Sidney Berkow- 
itz, representing both the Woodstock 
Artists Association and the American Fed- 
eration of Arts, and Berkowitz saw in it 
a possible substitute for their annual con- 
ference, Because of the successful in- 
augural programs of Film Advisory Cen- 
ter at the Museum of Modern Art last 
spring, Miss Perry Miller, Director of the 
Center, was also invited to participate. 
Her committees were largely responsible 
for the final selection of the films shown 
at the Woodstock Festival. 

One thing only marred the happy plan- 
ning of this first American art film fes- 
tival. Within a few days of the prelim- 
inary announcements came news of the 
death of Robert Flaherty, the great docu- 
mentary director who was also Chair- 
man of Film Advisory Center. It was de- 
cided immediately that the entire Fes- 
tival be dedicated to him with a special 
memorial program on the last day, the 
first American presentation of his last 
production — appropriately enough, a 
feature-length art film based on Bach's 
St. Matthew Passion, 


SELECTION 


N assembling pictures for the Festival, 

it soon became apparent that some 
definition beyond the all-embracing term 
“art film” would have to be used if the 
screenings were to serve any real purpose. 
From catalogues, film lists, individual con- 
sultations, it developed that well over 
600 “art films” might have to be pre- 
sented unless certain strictures were laid 


BEST AMERICAN FILM 


by ARTHUR KNIGHT 


. . . Vice-Chairman, Film Advisory Center . 
Film critic . . . formerly with CBS Television 


down. For practical considerations as well 
as the predominantly aesthetic interests 
of the organizations sponsoring the Fes- 
tival, the planning committee eventually 
decided to exclude films on handicrafts, 
instructional pictures, films dealing with 
arts other than plastie and graphie, films 
already in wide theatrical release and 
pietures produced before the end of the 
war. 

But this still left 87 titles for considera- 
tion, 87 art films produced here and 
abroad which by their nature and their 
merit deserved inclusion in a festival of 
this sort. For the final selection of the 
28 pictures that would fit, time-wise, into 
the Festival program, each committee 
member of the three participating organi- 
zations was polled. There was a hasty, last- 
minute screening of several titles where 
the vote cast was close or questionable, a 
hasty, last-minute conference to 
whether photography might legitimately 
be included (and Willard Van Dyke's 
handsome film on Edward Weston), or if 
there was enough of Georgia O’Keefe in 
Henwar Rodakiewiez’ LAND OF ENCHANT- 
MENT to make it an art film (the film 
was finally run, but “hors de concours”). 
Several late arrivals from Europe were 
left in customs: Impossible to get them 
sereened in time for all the committee 
members. 

The Woodstock Playhouse, an ideally 
constructed 600-seat summer theatre, had 
been donated for the Festival. Portable 
projectors, both 35mm and 16mm are, 
were installed, the 35mm in an overhead 
booth, the 16mm at the rear of the hall. 
It was anticipated, hopefully, that the 
auditorium would be fairly well filled for 
each of the two daily film sessions, one 
at 10 in the morning, the other at 2 in the 
afternoon, Evening performances were 
ruled out by the presence of the local 
stock company with its own production 
of The Insnector Calls. 

By 10:30 of the first morning, the di- 
rectors of the Festival realized that they 


THE LOON’S NECKLACE, based on Indian legend, 

was made in Canada, is distributed in the U.S. 

by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. Top honors 

were won by three French films, two Italian, two 
from Canada, one from the U.S. 
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ART FILMS (Continued from page 4) 


had seriously underestimated the interest 
Americans would show in art films. The 
hall was already crowded and people were 
still turning up. Hastily, an additional 
showing was scheduled for 12 noon. The 
2 o’clock program had to be repeated 
again at 5, following the panel discus- 
sions set up to follow each afternoon’s 
sereening. Sunday found the auditorium 
filled at each session; and while every- 
thing at the Playhouse moved along with 
perfect smoothness and _ coordination, 
Woodstock’s housing and dining facilities 
were pushed far beyond capacity. Many 
Festival guests were forced to put up 
in Kingston, some twenty miles away. At 
least twice as many people had turned 
out to attend the Festival as anyone had 
dared hope. 

Every bit as important, however, was 
the fact that in the crowd were many of 
the very people who can do most to get 
these art films to a wide, popular audi- 
ence — film distributors, critics, magazine 
and newspaper writers, museum and 
school authorities. Joseph Burstyn, Ed 
Kingsley, Thomas Brandon, Martin Lewis 
as well as representatives of several of 
the major companies attended the screen- 
ings and panel discussions. And the daily 
press gave considerable coverage to both 
the event itself and the announcement of 
the awards on the last day. 


HAT they saw could only have 

impressed them favorably. No 
European festival has ever matched this 
one for consistent quality in the pictures 
shown. Audience reaction to each of the 
films — ten being shown publicly for the 
first time in this country — was vigorous 
in its approval. Both attendance and par- 
ticipation in the two panel discussions — 
one on the aesthetics and production of 
art films, the other on their distribution 
and use — indicated a high level of intel- 
ligent interest. Panel members included, 
among many others, such noted author- 
ities as: Dr. Alfred Frankfurter, Editor 
of Art News; Aline Louchheim, Art 
Critie of the New York Times; Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi, distinguished American paint- 
er; Curt Oertel, director-producer of THE 
Titan; Lothar Wolff, film producer, 
Louis deRochemont Associates; Bartlett 
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Hayes, Jr., head of Andover Art Museum; 
Gordon Washburn, Director of the Fine 
Arts Museum, Carnegie Institute. 

Faced by an embarrassment of riches, 
the judges approached their task of 
awarding prizes with a rare conscientious- 
ness in affairs of this sort. With films of 
varying intent, each requiring different 
kinds of skill and artistry, it would have 
been patently absurd to have offered only 
one award. Instead, and with the con- 
scious purpose of emphasizing the many 
forms that art films may take, the judges 
decided to make awards in five different 
categories, in addition to five awards for 
sheer technical accomplishment. But when 
the awards were made, there was the ex- 
plicit statement that inclusion of the 
films in the Festival programs was in it- 
self an award of merit. In addition to the 
official prize-winners, the audience was 
also asked to cast its vote for two films, 
one American, one European. Their votes, 
for THE Loon’s NECKLACE and IMAGES 
MEDIEVALES, to an amazing degree paral- 
leled the voting of the judges. (For a 
complete list of the awards at Woodstock, 
see elsewhere on this page.) 

The First Art Film Festival in Amer- 
ica ended nominally on September 3. 
Actually, however, the Festival is far 
from over. For one thing, there will be 
a special screening of the Festival’s prize- 
winning films at Hunter College shortly, 
and New Yorkers will have another op- 
portunity to see these outstanding art 
films at that time. But more important, 
the Festival has already acted as a real 
stimulus to production in this country of 
more such pictures. Individuals, film 
makers who attended the sessions, came 
away with new ideas for pictures they 
would like to produce. The head of a New 
England museum is planning production 
of a film, that museum’s first. One of the 
leading art groups in the country is now 
talking in terms of a picture a year on 
leading American painters. Negotiations 
are moving forward for distribution 
rights to many of the European entries 
at Woodstock, while as a direct result of 
the Woodstock audience vote THE Loon’s 
NECKLACE is being shown in a regular 
theater for the first time. 

As the directors of the Woodstock Fes- 
tival said in their dedicatory note: “The 
true results of the Festival will lie in the 
inspiration it provides to all those whose 
interest in the art film has brought them 
to this first art film festival at Wood- 
stock.” Whether judged by these high 
standards or simply in terms of popular 
suceess, the Woodstock Art Film Festival 
has proven to be an important addition 
to the American film field. 


The panel on Use and Distribution included (left 
to right) Arnold Blanch, painter, who was chair- 
man; Frederick Wight, Institute of Contemporary 
Arts, Boston; Amy Freeman Lee, art, drama and 
music critic, San Antonio, Tex.; Arthur Knight, film 
critic, Vice-Chairman Film Advisory Center; Gordon 
Washburn, Director of Carnegie Institute’s Fine 
Arts Museum, Pittsburgh; Edward Millman, painter. 
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PRIZE WINNERS AT 
AMERICA’S FIRST ART FILM 
FESTIVAL 


Best American Film: THE LOON’S NECKLACE 
Honorable Mention: THE WORKS OF CALDER 

Best European Film: IMAGES MEDIEVALES 
Honorable Mention: GUERNICA 


Interpretation of an Artist and his 
Work: 

A VISIT TO PICASSO (Belgium)—written and di- 
rected by Paul Haesaerts, produced by Jean 
Van Raemdonck. 

Special Mention: THE WORKS OF CALDER (U.S.A.) 
—photographed and directed by Herbert Mat- 
ter, narrated and produced by Burgess Mere- 
dith, written by John LaTouche. 


Inquiry into the Nature of Art: 
GEOMETRY LESSON (iItaly)—conceived by Leon- 
ardo Sinisgalli, directed by Virgilio Sabel, pro- 
duced by Carlo Ponti. 
Special Mention: AN EXPERIENCE IN CUBISM 
(Italy)—written by Rodolfo Sonego, directed by 
Glauco Pellegrini. 


Development of an Idea Through Art 
—Co-Winners: 

THE LOON’S NECKLACE (Canada)—produced by 
Crawley Films, assisted by J. D. Leechman, Na- 
tional Museum, Ottawa; photographed by Grant 
Crabtree. 

IL DEMONAICO NELL’ ARTE (Italy)—conceived and 
written by Enrico Castelli Gattinara, directed 
by Carlo C. Gattinara, music by Roman Vlad. 


Presentation of a Period through its 
Art: 

IMAGES MEDIEVALES (France)—photographed and 
directed by William Novik, produced by Pierre 
Levy, music by Guy Bernard. 

Experimental Use of Film as the 
Artist's Medium: 

THE WORK OF NORMAN McLAREN (Canada), es- 
pecially BEGONE DULL CARE—conceived and 
executed by Norman Mclaren, produced and 
distributed by the National Film Board of 
Canada. 


Technical Use of Color: 
IMAGES MEDIEVALES 


Musical Score: 
John Cage, for THE WORKS OF CALDER 


English Written Narration: 


Sherry Mangan for BALZAC 
Special Mention: THE CHARM OF LIFE 


Most Inventive Cinematic 
Development: 

THE WORK OF CALDER—specifically, the scene in 
which the shimmering water, the aspen leaves 
and Calder’s mobiles merge to present the na- 
ture of his art. 


Prizes for the Most Effective Total Use 
of the Film Medium: 


IMAGES MEDIEVALES 
Judges 

Curt Oertel, producer, THE TITAN (MICHELAN- 
GELO) 

Lothar Wolff, producer, Louis deRochemont Asso- 
ciates 

Aline Louchheim, art critic, NEW YORK TIMES 

Emily Genauer, art critic, NEW YORK HERALD- 
TRIBUNE 

Arthur Knight, film critic, SATURDAY REVIEW OF 
LITERATURE 

Yasuo Kuniyoshi, painter, President, Artists Equity 
Assoc. 

Arnold Blanch, painter, etcher, lithographer 

Bartlett Hayes, Jr., Director, Addison Museum, 
Andover, Mass. 


CONTEMPORARY 
FILMS 


Proudly Announces 


The Exclusive Distribution of these 
outstanding 


GERMAN FILM CLASSICS 


in 16mm 


THE CABINET OF 
DR. CALIGARI 


Directed by Robert Wien 
Starring 
Werner Krauss, Conrad Veidt, 
Friedrich Feher, Lil Dagover, 
Rudolf Klein-Rogge 
One of the most renowned films of all time, 
produced in 1919. Influenced by the im- 
pressionist art movement of post World 
War | in Germany. A classic in the history 
of the motion picture medium. 
“One of the three most famous of all 
films.’’—Film Notes—Museum of Modern Art 


Rental—$30.00 Sale—Apply 


THE LAST LAUGH 


Produced by UFA 
Directed by F. W. Murnau 
Starring 
Emil Jannings, Maly Delschaft 
(1924) 
This film inaugurated a revolution in film 
making, breaking with the past in both 
technique and theory. Reflects a new real- 
ism with social consciousness in post war 
Germany in the twenties. A ‘must’ in the 
study of world cinema. 
“The story grips one from beginning to end 
—a jubilant finish—a masterpiece.” 
—N. Y. Times 


Sale—Apply 


“THE BLUE ANGEL” 


(German Dialogue with English Titles) 
Directed by Joseph von Sternberg 
Starring 
Marlene Dietrich 
and Emil Jannings 
(1929) 

Based upon the famous novel by Heinrich 
Mann, “Professor Unrath,” this film estab- 
lished the careers of von Sternberg and his 
protege, Dietrich. A penetrating picture of 
social decay. One of the most famous films 

of the great German period. 
“It is a powerful drama, dynamic in direc- 
tion, presentation, performance . . . one of 
the finest achievements . . ..—Cue Magazine 
RENTAL: 
Non-Pay Admission—$45.00 
Pay Admission—$75.00 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS, Inc. 


13 East 37th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 4-0204 


Rental—$30.00 


Dept. FN 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


By WARREN CHENEY 


Chairman, Training Aids Section 
Civil Defense Research Associates 


Do you know that your congressmen 

and your senators have deliberately 
refused to vote the funds necessary to 
make civil defense a reality in your 
community and mine? 

And do you realize that because the 
congress has voted against adequate civil 
defense appropriations, there cannot be 
even a beginning made toward securing 
the training aids essential to the vast 
training problem which civil defense 
must solve? 

The announcement by President Tru- 
man October 2nd and the subsequent con- 
firmation by Joseph Stalin that Russia 
has exploded another atomic bomb should 
onee again give vivid proof that Amer- 
ican cities are due for atomic air attacks 
when the cold war turns hot. Yet, despite 
such announcements, coupled with warn- 
ings of atomie attack from all of our 
leading military advisors, vast numbers 
of Americans simply do not believe they 
can be subjected to atomic warfare here. 

Civil defense, after all, is a military 
necessity. For unless CD measures are 
promptly and wholeheartedly undertaken 
to insure continuance of defense goods 
production, our armed forees will find 
themselves without supplies, arms, or am- 
munition, should atomie air attacks knock 
out our industrial plants. In an all-out 


atomie war, lack of proper CD measures 
means disaster; for individuals, for their 
cities, for their nation. 


Regular readers of FILM NEWS will 
recall that this writer defined the size 
and character of a national CD training 
film program in the September 1951 is- 
sue. Recent congressional action against 
civil defense renders such a CD training 
film program impossible, hopeless of ini- 
tiation. Apparently our congressmen will 
not take the lead in CD matters. Hence, 
if CD is to become a practical reality, 
it must gain its leadership from grass 
roots civilians outside the government, 
from ordinary citizens such as ourselves. 


Between now and the opening of the 
next session of congress in January we 
can do a real service if we concentrate on 
selling civil defense to our representatives. 
Let us assume their anti-CD action was 
born out of ignorance rather than stupid- 
ity. Let us be constructive, helpful and 
reasonable in our approach to the sena- 
tors and congressmen. Undoubtedly, many 
of them have never had time nor oppor- 
tunity to learn the basie functions of civil 
defense. You and I can help ourselves by 
helping them to learn why CD is so vital, 
and how it needs substantial financing to 
achieve its objectives. 


FIREFIGHTING 
FOR HOUSEHOLDERS 


‘HIS film is the second of the 9- 

minute indoctrination pictures in the 
series officially endorsed by the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration. Like its 
predecessor, SurvivAL UnpER Atomic Ar- 
TACK, it is available in 16mm sound and 
silent versions. 


After making clear the threat which 
fires caused by air attack produce for the 
householder, illustrated with documentary 
seenes from World War II fires, the film 
gets directly to the point of how to put 
out small fires within the home. Three 
basie principles are illustrated: keeping 
the fire from spreading by removing all 
inflammable objects from the surround- 
ing area, cooling the fire with water or 
other liquids, smothering it with suitable 
materials such as sand or large cushions. 


Several types of fire extinguishers are 
shown in action: the soda-acid, the car- 
bon dioxide, and the carbon tetrachloride. 
Portable pump tanks, the present day 
version of the stirrup pumps of WW II, 
are featured, including one which straps 
to the back for use in remote places 
such as roof tops where the use of lad- 
ders is required. Safe-housekeeping meth- 
ods to prevent fires and a brief review 
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of fire-fighting principles conclude the 
picture. 

Some details of the techniques shown 
are not above reproach, but since the 
FCDA Publie Affairs Division and its 
Fire Section Chief, Kyle Laughlin, 
closely edited and approved every foot 
of the film, both action and doctrine 
must be considered as FCDA’s taste. As 
an introduction to home fire fighting the 
film will be useful. What’s needed, of 
course, is a series of training films on the 
subject to follow up the introduction. 


Produced by Teletran Inc., N. Y. 
C. Available from your A-V dealer, 
or for sale at $17.50 from Castle 
Films Division of United World 
Films Inc., 1445 Park Ave., N. Y. 29. 
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BOOKS Pirates of the Woods 


By GEORGE L. GEORGE You will sit on the edge of your 


NOT BY A LONG SHOT, by Margaret 
Cussler (Exposition Press, publ.) 


A lively, informal and instructive book 
about two young women who decided to 
become film producers. Miss Cussler’s col- 
lege background (with a Ph.D. in Soei- 
ology, if you please), oriented them to- 
ward documentaries with a social slant 
and took them from Tobacco Road to an 
Indian reservation in Arizona, with a 
detour through a more primitive form of 
civilization, at the Rochester plant of the 
Eastman Kodak Company. 


THE TELEVISION PROGRAM, by Ed- 
ward Stasheff and Rudy Bretz (A. 
A. Wyn, publ.) 


As a complete picture of TV writing, 
directing and producing, this volume is 
probably unequaled. Written by two pro- 
fessionals, very successful in this field, it 
gives detailed examples of every aspect 
of a video show, from seript to light eues 
and camera angles on the director’s book. 
Photographs, enlarged from kinescopes, 
add an outstanding visual element, while 
technical diagrams and an_ up-to-date 
glossary round out this highly commend- 
able work. 


BOOKLETS and 


= CHILD WELFARE FILMS — An 
International Index, prepared by the 
United Nations in response to a joint 
request by Unesco and WHO (World 
Health Organization) — lists some 1,000 
titles. Thirty-eight countries contributed 
to this world-wide catalogue of films and 
filmstrips dealing with the health and 
welfare of children and, reading down 
through the title lists, one realizes how 
much has already been undertaken for 
the well-being of the future citizens of 
this globe — also, how much more can 
be done, if peace and the UN prevail. 
(Columbia University Press.) 


= TELEVISION FILM REPORT, a free 
bulletin on the U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture’s television research project, is 
available from the Radio and Television 
Service, USDA, Washington 25, D. C. 


= THE A-V BIBLIOGRAPHY by Prof. 
MeClusky is deserving of widespread aec- 
ceptance, in spite of certain omissions 
which will undoubtedly be corrected in 
later editions. As an index, it is easy to 
consult, and its classification system is 
highly serviceable. 


OUR GERMAN POLICY, by Albert Nor- 
man (Vantage Press, publ.) 


According to this analysis of our Mili- 
tary Government’s work in the re-educa- 
tion of Germany, the movies — and more 
specifically the Hollywood product — 
apparently failed in their task. As the 
author, a research specialist who served 
with the Information Control Division, 
puts it, “Work of higher standard will 
have to be done by Hollywood if that 
center is not to continue to be more of an 
international liability than an asset... .” 


CASE HISTORY OF A MOVIE, by Dore 
Schary (Random House, publ.) 


HIS is possibly the most detailed 

book, and certainly the easiest one 
to read, on how a particular movie was 
made. Written in a fluently narrative 
style, with a sharp eye to the human 
element and an encyclopaedic knowledge 
of the techniques involved, Mr. Schary’s 
tale is sure to fascinate the non-profes- 
sional, while providing the initiate with 
a handy check-list of the latest Holly- 
wood production routines. 


CATALOGS... 


= UNESCO, Five Years of Work — pre- 
pared by the Mass Communications 
Dept. of the United Nations Educational, 
Social and Cultural Organization—is a 
review of the activities of this UN 
agency from its inception until January 
1951. Issues by the U. S. National Com- 
mission for Uneseo, Dept. of State, 
Washington, D. C., it is “an outline 
only,’’ but for this same reason easy to 
read and digest. A surprising amount 
of effort has produced a heartening de- 
gree of achievement, especially when 
Uneseco’s problems of inadequate finances 
and staff are borne in mind. 


= U. S. GOVT. AND PAN AMERICAN 
UNION MOTION PICTURES ON THE 
OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 
Prepared by the U. S. Office of Eduea- 
tion in cooperation with the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs, the Pan Amer- 
ican Union and the U. S. Dept. of State, 
it lists all the motion pictures on Latin 
America produced and/or distributed by 
Government agencies; is available with- 
out charge from the Visual Aids to Edu- 
eation Section, U. S. Office of Ed., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Reviewed by GEORGE L. GEORGE, noted documentary film director, winner of an Academy Award... . 
Mr. George is also Book Editor of The Screen Director, official publication of the Screen Directors Guild 
(New York), and is a member of the Guild’s Board of Governors. 


October 1951 


seat as the camera investigates 
the activities of these woods 
“pirates” in a French village after 
dark. Strange, uncanny methods 
of trapping rabbits and birds are 
revealed. In a thrilling climax, 
rabbits are literally pulled out of 
their holes by a ferret especially 
kept by the “pirates” for this pur- 
pose. .. . An unforgetably thrilling 
film. 


9 mins; B&W; Rental $2; 


ROME 


Superb narration and color pho- 
tography exquisitely contrast the 
splendors of ancient Rome with 
the industrial uplift in Italy since 
World War II. Glorious views of 
the Coliseum, other examples of 
Roman grandeur, and the Vatican. 
Exploring this “city within a city,” 
its modern side is shown. . . . 
The perfect film for Church, 
School and Home. 


20 mins; color. Rental $8; 
Sales $210 


Tricks of the Trade 


A unique “trip” with primitive 
“Frogmen” of the Mediterranean 
provides adventure and excitement. 
In their struggle to gain a live- 
lihood from the sea they are 
shown on a spear fishing expedi- 
tion, an octopus hunt etc. Excel- 
lent diagrams and maps give this 
film additional value for geology 
and social studies students, as well 
as for anyone who will appreciate 
superb live action photography. 


12/2 mins; B&W; Rental $3; 
Sales $45 


112 W. 48th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
Dept. FN651 
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PREVIEWS and REVIEWS 


By ROHAMA LEE 


“HOW TO CATCH A COLD” 


10-mins; color. 


HIS is one of the few films we have 

seen which so completely delivers its 
message that it has no need for a “guide,” 
teachers’ or any other kind. Produced in 
the Disney eartoon manner, it features 
“The Common Man with a common cold,” 
co-stars a kindly, knowledgeable little 


character called “Common Sense,” and is 
clever, amusing, fast-moving. Even 


though the box of disposable tissues thrust 
by Common Sense under the running nose 
of The Common Man at the close 
of the picture is unmistakeably labelled 
“Kleenex,” we think it should be aceep- 
table in the classroom, as well as for in- 
dustrial and general community use... . 
Developed under the guidance of medical 
authorities, How CatcH A CoLp 
(meaning of course, how not to), points 
to no remedies but emphasizes prevention, 
rest for hastening recovery, means and 
methods of protecting other people. We 
especially liked the sequence illustrating 
how this particular cold was spread 
around town. The sequence in which a 
cold is figured “like a battle between two 
football teams” is also quite ingenious, 
though its presupposition that the viewer 
has some knowledge of this game may to 
an extent limit understanding of the health 
points thus presented. 


Free, except for transportation, 
from Association Films Inc., 347 
Madison Ave., N. Y. 17 or its branch 
offices. 


A GIRL FROM PUERTO RICO 


15 mins; color. 


HAT this film does not say is that 

Puerto Ricans during the war 
were encouraged to come to the U. S. 
mainland to fill jobs that needed them. 
It does say that this country has been 
built by people from all over the world; 
that each new group has had its share 
of facing the antagonism of the others 
already entrenched; and that it is im- 
portant to remember, Puerto Rico is part 
of the U. S. A. When Gladys Figueroa 
Rodriguez, THE Girt From Puerto Rico, 
encounters intolerance on her first day at 
school in New York City, a_ teacher 
points out that bigotry and prejudice are 
the results of ignorance; and the class 
committee decides — “since we do have 
Puerto Ricans right here” — to study 
Puerto Rico as the term project in geog- 
raphy and history. . . . From a motion 
picture screened for them they learn that 
this name means “rich port” and _ that, 
after centuries of unhappy colonial status, 


Puerto Rico is becoming “the rich port” 
again. They see slums like “the little 
mud,” but they see also the beautiful 
University of Puerto Rico, the beginnings 
of one of the largest housing projects in 
the world, and other evidences of progress. 
Gradually, as they study and work to- 
gether, intolerance leaves the group. At 
the fiesta which climaxes their project, 
the contribution of the Puerto Rican in 
musie and dance is presented. . . . Locale 
of the film is P.S. 118, the Joan of Are 
Junior High School in Manhattan where 
the project was actually carried out, 
then re-enacted for the camera by the 
school’s teaching staff and student body. 
Dr. Stella M. Sweeting, Principal, co- 
operated; and Dr. Elias Lieberman, As- 
sociate Superintendent of Schools, was 
instrumental in helping to raise neces- 
sary money. The undertaking was initiated 
by Clarence Senior, Chief of the National 
Office, Migration Division of the Govern- 
ment of Puerto Rico who, — invited to 
address the student body on its Puerto 
Rico Fiesta day — was so impressed by 
the feeling that had gone into it he kept 
thinking how this feeling could be spread. 
To Ben Gradus of International Movie 
Producers’ Service goes the credit for 
undertaking production on an inadequate 
budget and, in spite of this handicap, 
turning out a bright, interesting film. 


For sale and rental information: 
International Movie Producers’ 
Service, 515 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, 
or Association Films Inc., 347 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. 17. 
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CHRISTMAS IN SWEDEN 


14 mins; color. 


HOTOGRAPHED and directed by 

Olle Comstedt, Swedish painter- pho- 
tographer, this pleasant little film in 
fresh, lovely color is like an album of 
beautiful pictures on the subject of how 
a Swedish family celebrates Christmas in 
accordance with age-old traditions. We 
wish some of these had been explained 
more fully. But perhaps the intention was 
to convey a spiritual mood rather than 
a miscellany of information; and if the 
curiosity of the viewer should prompt 
some individual research on Sweden and 
her ways, then so much the better. This 
much we did gather directly: Christmas 
celebrations in Sweden start with the first 
day of December, when the housewife 
and her helper begin to make the tradi- 
tionally shaped cookies. On the morning 
of December 13, Saint Lueia’s dav, the 
children — wearing elaborate headdresses 
set with candles — wake their parents 
with a song based on the old Italian mel- 
ody Santa Lucia which somehow travelled 
up north and now, with Swedish words, 
is integral to the Swedish Christmas. 
. . . Shopping in the open air holiday 
market for flowers, gifts, the tree; the 4 
a.m. chureh service on Christmas morn 
and the celebrations of the day — these 
are all enjovable for viewers of any age. 
A documentary glimpse meanwhile into 
the life of an authentic and average 
“white collar” worker’s home reveals a 
standard of living equal if not superior 
to that of which the U. S. is proud. 


A DPM Production. Sale, $160, 
b&w $50. Rental, $8 (color) and $4 
(b&w). Your local library, or Films 
of the Nations Inc., 62 W. 45th St., 
29. 


The rural social worker is presented as A FRIEND 

AT THE DOOR in the National Film Board produc- 

tion of the same name, recently acquired for ex- 

clusive distribution in the U.S. by Association Films 
(N.Y.C.) and its branches. 
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a is an unusually exciting film 
for both the student of the dance and 
those interested in experimental cinemato- 
graphy. 

Walter Strate, its producer-photographer- 
director, is a ‘‘still’? man of note whose 
concern with the problem of photograph- 
ing motion led him first to the dance for 
subject matter, then into cinematography. 
This prize-winning study is originally part 
of a trilogy of films presented as The Dance 
of Life: the first (THE DESPERATE HEART) 
in 1948; then Moore’s PavaNe (1950) and 
LAMENT. Finished at the close of 750, it 
had a theatrical premiere in March 1951 in 
New York City, and is playing art houses 
throughout the country. 

José Limon, internationally known male 
dancer, is featured as Ignacio Sanchez 
Mejias, Spanish bull fighter renowned for 
his grace and courage, whose death in the 
ring was greatly mourned. In the orignial 
Garcia Lorea poem, discovered by Doris 


WINNER — Avant-Garde Award 
Venice Film Festival, 1951 


LAMENT 


18 mins., b&w. For rent at $10, 
sale $80, from Contemporary Films 
Inc., 13 East 37th St., N.Y.C. 16. 


Humphrey and choreographed for the stage, 
then redone for the motion picture camera, 
the bull fighter represents ‘‘man going 
forth to meet his destiny.’’ Walter Terry 
of the N. ¥. Herald-Tribune summed up 
the spirit of the piece when he wrote: ‘‘I 
think that the LAMENT for Ignacio Sanchez 
Mejias is not merely a vivid and moving 
elegy to a great bull fighter, but a lament 
for man himself.’’ 

The dancing of Letita Ida as the Figure 
of Destiny—‘‘implacable, neither cruel nor 
kind’’—is beautifully complementary. Ellen 
Love, a specialty actress also with Limon’s 
group, speaks the lines as the Earth Woman 
—representing all who mourn. It is interest- 
ing to note that Mr. Strate never photo- 
graphs this statie figure in a scene of mo- 
tion but always superimposes it. This tech- 
nique makes for a wandering feeling, in 
keeping with the mood of the whole. He 
also specializes in a neutral white back- 
ground which heightens flow-of-motion and 
permits of interesting shadow effects. His 
placement of the camera is unique too, and 
his revealing portraiture of hands. 


MEXICAN AGRICULTURAL PROJECT 


HIS film might have been titled 

“Science Feeds Mexico” and used to 
show how technical knowledge and ex- 
perience may be shared, to help the whole 
world feed itself. As record of an experi- 
ment begun more than seven years ago 
on the basis of a Rockefeller Foundation 
grant, it is richly informative in specific 
areas (botany, biology, agriculture, socio- 
logical background). At the same time, 
and for the general public, this is an eye- 
opener experience of great interest. It is 
regretable that such an important subject 
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20 mins; color. Presented by The 
Rockefeller Foundation through As- 
sociation Films Inc., N.Y.C. and 


branches. Service charge $3. 


should leave so much to be desired, tech- 
nically speaking. But we must be grate- 
ful to Byron MacLellan, one of the U.S. 
seientists engaged in the project, that 
there is any cinematic record at all; and 
Transfilm Ine. has done very well with 
Mr. MacLellan’s footage, considering the 
strictures imposed by non-professional 
shooting, in color and at silent speed. 
(For full audience enjoyment, this should 
be explained prior to a screening.) => 

When the experiment was first entered 
into, Mexico was a one-erop country, 
“naturally rich but economically poor.” 
Last year, for the first time since 1912, 
she produced enough corn to meet the 
needs of her people—and to increase her 
live stock. Wheat has been introduced, 
also sorghum, and the bean crop vastly 
improved. Here is the fascinating story 
of how this was accomplished by U.S. 
and Mexican joint effort. 


CLIP 


a A. F. Films (1600 Broadway, N.Y. 19) 
now has four prize and honor winners on 
its lists. Grandma Moses, Faleon Films’ 
22-min. presentation of the grand old lady 
of the paint brush, was 1950 Oscar nomi- 
nee for an Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences award, and received an Award 
of Merit from Scholastic Teacher magazine 
as one of the 10 best films of the year. 
Lincoln Speaks At Gettysburg (10-mins.) 
won a cash and plaque award from Free- 
dom’s Foundation for better understanding 
of the American way of life, and an Award 
of Merit from the Film Council of Greater 
Boston. Balzac (22-mins., made in France, 
English narration by Sherry Magnan) was 
an honors winner at the Woodstock Film 
Festival and at the Film Council of Greater 
Boston. ny ECA film Adventure In 
Sardinia (22-mins.) recently won an Hon- 
orable Mention from City College Institute 
of Film Techniques (New York City). 


= How Britain Votes (18 mins.) is a par- 
ticularly timely subject available from Brit- 
ish Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N.Y. 20. The Debate Continues (30 
mins.), commemorating the re-opening and 
dedication of the bombed House of Com- 
mons, contains speeches by H. M. King 
George, by Clement Attlee and Winston 
Churchill. There is also a 10-min. version, 
titled Mother Of Parliaments. 


a Nanook Of The North, first documentary 
feature by the late pioneer cinematographer 
Robert J. Flaherty, is now being distributed 
in 16mm by Association Films Ine., 347 
Madison Ave., N, Y. 17 (see page 12 this 
issue ). 


ws This company is also the exclusive source 
for three new films from Armour & Co.: 
The Clean Look (30-mins.), Festival Of 
Cheese Recipes and Let’s Talk Turkey 
(20-mins.). The latter two are useful knowl- 
edge and preparation films for household 
economies classes, 4-H clubs, women’s 
groups. The Clean Look—though it over- 
stresses a particular Armour product—con- 
tains many excellent and commonsense 
health and hygiene suggestions for women 
and girls. All three of the Armour films are 
in color and technically of high quality. 
They may be borrowed from Association 
Films and its branches without charge, ex- 
cept for transportation. 


an LET’S TALK TURKEY (Armour & Co.) 
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| BIS Filmstrips 

: For the Church 

: and Classroom 


m CATHEDRALS AND ABBEYS ™ 


@ Exteriors and a 
@ ters and tombs 
of 


ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL 


® s:. Paul’s his- 
tory traced from 


m WESTMINSTER ABBEY ® 


@ The famous 
windows, doors, 
@ trancepts, the 


Coronation 
@ Chair etc. of 

Westminster. 
40 Frames 


EACH 
Write for our catalogues describing 
these and many other filmstrips, 
l6mm sound films, and Picture 
Sets available 


FROM 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


Religious anal 


By REV. THEODORE E. MILLER 


Minister, The Emmanuel Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, New York 


FIRE UPON THE EARTH 


HIS excellent new film traces the rise 
and expansion of Christianity as if 
told to a Sunday morning congregation 
by a Protestant minister. The story is 
related simply, with a minimum of emo- 


tion and with remarkable clarity. It be- 
gins with Jesus in Palestine, including 


the trial and the crucifixion. Glimpses of 
the early church show development and 
how the simple congregations of Palestine 
became a great church wielding continent- 
wide power. The Reformation begins the 
more modern phase, with the flight from 
England and the continent opening the 
American era of the church. Great move- 
ments are indicated with a diagram and a 
few revealing sentences. The importance 
of the British branches of the chureh is 
given proper place. The historie sketch 
ends with Christianity again an interna- 
tional movement made up of men of all 
colors and races. 

It is most unusual to find so lengthy and 
complex a story condensed into a 30- 
minute picture. The techniques used — 
“stills” and a moving camera — bring 
a new effect to the religious screen. They 
are employed to good advantage and with 
considerable dramatic impact. 

The film is non-denominational in char- 
acter, showing the rise of various denom- 
ination orders in the course of the cen- 
turies. In so brief a sketch it would not 
be possible to do justice to all the facts, 
but one wonders why so much emphasis 
was placed on the rise and development 
of the various creedal groups and so 
slight mention made of the great primi- 
tive tradition that, under various names, 
has been historically among the most 
virile exponents of Christianity and _ to- 
day makes up a sizeable portion of the 
American Christian church. 

The background music is beautiful and 
artistically effective. It does not, however, 


A new technique for the religious film proves 
successful in FIRE UPON THE EARTH... 


add to the clarity of the recital, being 


more often a distraction than an aid. 
This brings one to ask the question, 
“What is the purpose of the film?” As a 
worship experience, especially for the in- 
itiated, it would be difficult to equal. As a 
teaching aid, it leaves much to be desired. 
Obviously, no story like that of Chris- 
tianity ean be told in 30 minutes. Even 
when only the highlights are touched, 
there is still no time to indicate the 
forees at work. For the most part, the 
forees that shaped the changes in Chris- 
tianity are much more important than 
their historic expressions. As an “ap- 
petite-whetter,” as an introduction to a 
course in Christian history or as a con- 
clusion to such a course the film could be 
most useful. It is an excellent piece of 
work and every congregation ought to 
have the chance to see it at least once. 
26-mins., color. Based on the book 
by Norman Langford. Produced by 
Joseph de Fresne & Co. for the Pro- 
testant Board of Christian Educa- 
tion. For rent or sale from your 
local film library; or The Religious 
Film Assoc., 45 Astor Place, N. Y. 3. 


8TH INTERNATIONAL 
ON V. A. EDUCATION 


NOTHER highly successful annual 

workshop was held last month at 
Green Lakes, Wis., under the auspices of 
the Committee on Audio-Visual and Radio 
Edueation of the International Council 
of Religious Education (headquarters, 
Chicago, Ill.). Dr. Ronald Bridges, Exec- 
utive Director of the Broadcasting and 
Film Commission, the National Council, 
was guest speaker for general assemblies. 
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Visitors come even from abroad to look, 
learn .. 


listen, 
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By NANETTE ATLAS 


Director of the Film Division, American 
Jewish Committee (N.Y.C.) 


NEW A-V INFORMATION CENTER 


CCORDING to a resolution adopted 

at a recent First Annual Meeting 

and Workshop of the National Council on 
Jewish Audio-Visual Materials, an In- 
formation Center on Jewish a-v materials 
will be organized and plans are now un- 
der way for implementation of this pro- 
ject. The Information Center will also 
offer consultation in the preparation and 
planning of audio-visual materials and 
will provide a permanent exhibit of films, 
filmstrips, recordings and similar a-v aids. 


The National Council on Jewish Audio- 
Visual Materials is sponsored by the 
Ameriean Association for Jewish Eduea- 
tion and is composed of the representa- 
tives of 23 major national agencies and 
local coordinating organizations engaged 
in Jewish education on all age levels. 
Established in 1949 it seeks to promote 
the use of modern @ducational techniques 
in Jewish classrooms and_ institutions 
throughout the country. 


OF JEWISH AND GENERAL INTEREST 


The Pedagogic Reporter, official organ 
for the American Association for Jewish 
Edueation, lists in its September issue, 
among recent films recommended for Jew- 
ish schools and groups, the following: 


DISTANT JOURNEY (The Ghetto 
Terezin) — Reviewed in Film News, 
Feb. 1951. A powerful story of the Jews 
in Czechoslovakia under Hitler, this runs 
95 mins., is available for rent from 
Contemporary Films Ine., 13 FE. 37th 
N. ¥. 16. 


FLIGHT TO ISRAEL — “A fascinat- 
ing travelogue showing the scenic beau- 
ties, historie sites, cities and colonies of 
modern Israel. Recommended for all age 
groups abové the primary grades.’’ In 
color, this runs 25 mins., is available rent 
free from Air France, 683 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 20 


HATIKVAH — A song film, orchestra 
with vocal accompaniment, with lyrics 
in English and Hebrew. Running time 3 


“The Great Synagogue” in Tel Aviv—from FLIGHT 
to ISRAEL, interpretative travelogue (Air France, 
N.Y.C.) 


October 1951 


mins., available for sale or rent from 
Association Films Ine., 35 W. 45th St., 
N. Y 19. 


JERUSALEM MY CITY — A docu- 
mentary film that gives interesting 
glimpses of the people, the tempo and 
the life of modern Jerusalem. ‘‘Reeom- 
mended for all age levels above the 
primary grades.’’ Available rent free 
from a3 Palestine Appeal, 41 E. 


42nd St., N. Y., running time 15 mins. 
TENT CITY — A documentary that 


effectively portrays the life of the new 
immigrants and shows how these people 
of many divergent lands and cultures are 
being fused into one people, integrated 
with their new homeland. ‘‘Recommend- 
ed for intermediate grades and adults.’’ 
Available rent free from United Pales- 
tine Appeal, 41 E. 42nd St., N. Y., run- 
ning time 30 mins. 


FILMSTRIP 


Also listed is a new filmstrip THe 
JEWS IN CANADA, produced and distribut- 
ed by the Canadian Jewish Congress, 493 
Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal, Quebee 
Provinee, Canada. This depicts the his- 
tory and development of the Jewish com- 
munity in Canada, is 94 frames in length 
(black and white). 


color films 


CHINESE ART ana 


LOOKING BACK over 1951, our Holiday 
issue next month will highlight films that 
were prizewinners during the year. Make 
sure you receive this interesting and im- 
portant issue by renewing your subscrip- 
tion now! Address: FILM NEWS, 444 
Central Park West, N.Y.C. 25. 
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CHINA FILM 
ENTERPRISES 
OF AMERICA 


Dept. FN 
165 W. 46th St. 


PAA Current Affairs FILMSTRIPS 
WOMEN AND WORK 


Presents for discussion the pros and cons concerning 
woman’s place in home or career. 


MASS PRODUCTION 


Shows how modern industrial techniques have con- 
tributed to our high standard of living. 


Write for new FREE Catalog 


CURRENT AFFAIRS FILMS 18 E 41 Street Mew York 17, N.Y 


SPLICES NOT HOLDING? 
TRY 


JEFRONA 
ALL-PURPOSE CEMENT! 


Write for Free Sample 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO. 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Leading source of Foreign Language and docu- 
mentary feature films: 
Exclusive Distributor of The Baker’s Wife, Car- 
nival in Flanders, Fame is the Spur, Rubens, etc. 
For Rental and Lease, Apply 
BRANDON FILMS, Inc., 200 W. 57 St., N.Y. 19 
Cl 6-4868 


Christmas 
SFilmstrips 


NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS. The well-loved 
American poem has been illustrated wad Lee Sher- 
mon. 29 frame color filmstrip 


THE MEANING OF CHRISTMAS shows how 
Christmas is celebrated in different parts of 
the world, and then tells the story of the birth 
of Christ. 24 frame color filmstrip $5.00 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS photographed from minia- 
ture figures by John Obold. The simple, historical 
treatment lends itself equally well to religious 
and secular use. A manual gives programs for 
adults, children, and a special hymn service. 
28 frame color filmstrip and manual 7. 


FILMFAX PRODUCTIONS 
10 EAST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Telephone MUrray Hill 7-8876 
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FILMS, conceded to 
be the oldest continuous distributor 
of non-theatrical films in the country, this 
year celebrates its 40th anniversary. 
Formerly the motion picture division of 
the National Board of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, it was born in 1911 
in the backwoods of lumber and other 
workers’ camps, was at home in the fac- 
tories of industry. Its early work was 
done by the Industrial Department of the 
International Committee of Y.M.C.A. Its 
story, uniquely its own, is at the same 
time the history of what we now call the 
audio-visual education movement. Early 
motion pictures were of course silent — 
and 35mm. A 1920 publicity piece we 
have before us as we write, cautions that 
“all films distributed [by the Y] are 
theatre standard width, inflammable stock, 
and cannot be run on Patheseope or 
Victor Cinema [both 28mm] or other 
safety standard width projector.” 
Titled Use of Industrial and Educa- 
tional Motion Pictures in the Y.M.C.A. 
Practical Program, In and Out of the 
Association Building, this interesting and 
historically important folder was issued 
by The Bureau of Motion Pictures and 
Exhibits of the Industrial Department, 
International Committee, Y.M.C.A.’s, 
Addressing itself to Y secretaries it re- 
minds them that “Mohammed did not 
wait for the mountain to come to him 
but went to it. ... The Association does 
not wait for the Industrial men to come 
to the building but thru its Extension 
Work goes to them with a program of 
Fun, Instruction and Inspiration.” By 
this time the activity was all of six vears 
old and it was from experience the ob- 
servation was derived that “the motion 


From JUSTICE UNDER THE LAW (Teaching Films 


Custodians) . . . 


Top left: LIBERIA—Africa’s Only Re- 
public, is the most recent Firestone 
Tire and Rubber film. . . . Lower left: 
Filming the latest release, YOU AND 
YOUR ATTITUDES, in the Association 
Films’ series, THE ART OF LIVING. 


picture is a magnetic force which never 
fails to draw a crowd.” This was the day 
ot large scale immigration and of unde- 
fined labor-management relations. Over 
500 Y secretaries were devoting full time 
to the Association program in industry. 
Full time to Americanization problems 
was being given by 125 others. According 
to the brochure already mentioned, “mo- 
tion pictures at the plants, park, street 
meetings and other points . . . provide an 
unusual opportunity for developing the 
platform of mutuality between the man- 
agerial and working foree in industry. 
They also provide an unusual opportunity 
for managers to show their works and 
products to other organizations. . . . In 
days long past the power to produce was 
a source of joy and made the artisan 
proud of his skill and also of the prod- 
uct. Today his part, no matter how im- 
portant to the success of the product, is 
just a ‘job’ and the major enjoyment of 
his industrial life is produced by the 
pay envelope. . . . Industrial movies make 
the worker realize the importance of 
their contribution to the progress of the 
world, civilization and humanity. Jobs 
become service and their trade an art.” 

The strength of this country during 
both World Wars, and particularly in 
World War II, was in its industrial 
“know-how.” Much credit must be given 
to the early industrial film in this con- 
nection. It not only made “the worker 
realize the importance of their contri- 
bution,” but took the public on “conducted 
tours” of manufacturing plants which 
made it possible to recruit industrial 
workers so quickly and helped them 
adapt so much more readily, at the mo- 
ment of crisis. 


CCORDING to figures officially furn- 

ished by the present organization, 
more than 90,000 copies of its 40th An- 
niversary catalog have been recently dis- 
tributed among film users throughout the 
country. Today, some 1400 film subjects 
of wide variety are included in Associa- 


From ON THE TRACK! (Association of American 


Railways) .. . 


T 


LIFE 


The Story of Assodi 


Crowds gathered in public squares and school playg 


showings, conducted by the Americanization and the Inc 
Children of foreign parents came with them and “inter; 
the titles). Between reels there was singing 


tion Films’ library. As many as 400 prints 
of some titles, and a total of many thous- 
ands of prints in circulation, make this 
library one of the largest of its type in 
the world. Startling as are its contempo- 
rary figures, it is even more electrifying 
to learn that usage increase in one year 
(1918-19) was 443-pereent: 

Number of programs provided, 


1,182 
Number of programs provided, 

Attendance, 1918 .......................... 424,000 
Attendanee, 1919 ......................... 1,880,000 


... And this in the day of the eumber- 
some 35mm are machine — many of them 
manually operated, requiring the projec- 
tionist to erank with one hand while 
running the are with the other... . 

Under a Noon Hour “Movies” section 
the 1920 report notes that “many factories 
have provided shades for windows. Some 
have installed equipment, permanent 


ONE GOD is based on the best- 
seller book of the same name 
(Nicholas Farkas production) . . . 
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The old way—a scene from ELECTRIFIED FARMING 


(General Electric Co.) ... 


ORTY 


iation Films. Ine. 


playgrounds for neighborhood free motion picture 


the Industrial Committees of the Y during the 1920's. 
“interpreted the printed message of the films” (read 
singing of populer and patriotic songs. 


shadow-boxes and daylight projectors, at 
great expense.” According to Mr. A. L. 
Fredrick, a present director of Associa- 
tion Films, and with this activity for 
35 years, the engineering firm of Bab- 
cock-Wileox and Co. (Bayonne, N. J.) 
devised a shadow-box which came into 
common use in other factories. (Cost to 
build, $22.50 in those days, including 
paint). Designed to be collapsible and 
portable, it could be “Easily and Quickly 
Knocked Down, Transported on_ the 
Street Cars and Quickly Erected at the 
Plants.” Where the plant did not own 
a projector, the Y would lend one. 
Babeock-Wileox set another pattern when 
it made film selection the job of a work- 
ers’ committee. Apparently too “the As- 
sociation’s program was welcomed by the 
trade union, and one or two industrial 
‘movies’ is ineluded in regular meetings.” 

To help meet the need for assimilation 
into the ways of the U. S., the Y made 


From V FOR VOLUNTEERS (National Film Board of 
Canada—Assoc, of Jr. Leagues of America) .. . 


Top right: Marionettes tell a story 
of wheat in THE KING WHO CAME 
(National 
Co.) . . . Lower right: PLAY CHAM- 
PIONSHIP BASKETBALL is one of a 
sports’ series produced as well as 
distributed by Association Films. 


TO BREAKFAST 


a 5-reel film Prerer Points THE Way. 
With the permission of the Department 
of Labor, much of it was shot on Ellis 
Island .. . At Niagara Falls, N. Y., the 
Y’s Industrial Secretary reported that 
“the desire to be able to read the titles 
on films is bringing men into the English 
classes.” . . . A slight insight into what 
films meant in the “hinterlands” is given 
by old correspondence. A small town 
father in southern Illinois, for example, 
wrote to express great appreciation for 
the General Electric film oF THE 
Rats (1918-19). Many of the children 
in his town had never before seen a rail- 
way... . In North Carolina during the 
depression, a teacher who regularly for 
several years had taken film service 
charges out of her own pocket, sent an 
order which, she wrote, might have to be 
the last one as she was not getting her 
salary. That particular order was filled 
“on the house.” The problem of con- 
tinuing bookings was solved by the local 
hens: eggs brought to school by the chil- 
dren of the class were sold to the town 
grocer and film money thus provided. 


ANY churches, after World War I, 

with zeal and fervor for something 
new and promising and in anticipation of 
religious films to be made, put in per- 
manent 35mm installations. When the an- 
ticipated material was not forthcoming, 
they turned for film to the entertainment 
and industrial fields. To communities 
where there was as yet no “nickleodeon,” 
the roadshowman brought the fascinating 
new world of motion picture, and he too 
was serviced by the Y. By 1925 its film 
distribution activities had reached suf- 
ficient importance to be set up as a spe- 
cialized service under the name Y.M.C.A. 
Motion Picture Bureau. Then, under the 
impetus of the new 16mm type of pro- 
jection, new interest in the educational 
power of the film carried the movement 
forward again. The addition of sound 
gave it another spurt; and, in the late ’30’s 
with the advent of government films, the 


Biscuit 


motion picture medium achieved official 
recognition as a powerful means of public 
education in a time of national emergency. 

The tremendous job of alerting and 
training the civilian population done by 
the Office of War Information is now 
well documented history. It is not gen- 
erally realized, however, that for six 
months in 1940, until OWTI’s distribution 
was organized, the Y.M.C.A. Motion Piec- 
ture Bureau handled OWT’s film business 
without charge. Wartime distribution of 
government films is estimated to have 
cost the Y’s Bureau at least $50,000 above 
service charge income. 

Another large and successful project 
made religious films available without cost 
to chaplains at home and abroad, on the 
fighting fronts and on shipboard. Finane- 
ed by Army and Navy Y USO’s, the Sal- 
vation Army USO and the Servicemen’s 
Christian League, it was initiated and 
serviced by the Y Motion Picture Bureau. 
In cooperation with the War Prisoners 
Aid of the Y and with the help of the 
motion picture industry, the Bureau also 
made selected feature films available for 
use in prisoner of war camps in enemy 
countries; and received films from the 
German Red Cross which it made avail- 
able as a morale contribution to the 
German prisoners in this country. 


A a non-profit education organization, 
the Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau 
was a member of the Educational Film 
Library Association and its Director, J. 
Raymond Bingham, was EFLA’s 1948-9 
president. Mr. Bingham and the Bureau 
also worked very closely in 1946-7 with 
the Institute of Adult Education in the 
(Continued on page 15) 


TO LIVE TOGETHER is the record 
of a social experiment (Anti-De- 
famation League, B/Nai Brith) . . . 
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HIS is No. 2 in a new FILM NEWS 

series, designed to consider the place of 
TV as an instrument of audio-visual educa- 
tion, both within and outside of the school 
system. The department was inaugurated 
last month with Philadelphia Points a Way, 
by Martha Gable. FILM NEWS’ editor Ro- 
hama Lee this month indicates a change in 
the educator's attitude over the past few 
years . . . From 1936-39 Miss Lee was a 
special correspondent on television from 
London (England) for The New York Sun. 
She has also written and produced for 
television in New York. 


TELEVISION — 


N FILM NEWS for January 1945, this publication’s present editor — not then 
connected with it — wrote a report titled Television, Without Education, from 
which the following is quoted: 

“Television held its First Annual Conference on December 11th and 12th in New 
York City under the auspices of Television Broadcasters Association Ine. and, like all 
‘firsts’, it was especially exciting. More than a thousand persons attended, representing 
all parts of the United States. There were representatives also from the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, British Broadeasting Corporation, Canadian Broadeasting 
Corporation, the Russian Trade Commission, and the Chinese Film Corporation 
(Chungking). 

“Although an article on Television as a Medium of Education, by the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education Dr. John W. Studebaker, appeared in the souvenir program, 
and education was touched on also by Dr. W, R. G. Baker, Vice-President of the 
General Electric Company and Chairman of the Radio Technical Planning Board, 
there was no one specifically representing the educational field. The omission was one 
which, it seems to me, should not have occurred. Perhaps the fault was not entirely 
that of the directors of the Television Broadcasters Association, inasmuch as education 
in some form might have been expected to be aware of what is going on and to have 


asserted itself. ... 


“The comedian Ed Wynn made the most serious and impassioned address on the 


theme, ‘You have dynamite in your hands!’. . . 


Although not consciously directed, there was implicit in the entire proceedings a 


challenge to the educational world. 


“It is to be hoped that, at the Second Annual Television Conference, planned 
for December 1945, commercial and educational interests will together plan the future 
of this new medium of mass communication.” 

FILM NEWS today is pleased to report: 


NEW YORK DEBUTS “BLACKBOARD” 


HE Board of Education of New 

York made its television debut re- 
cently as co-sponsor with Station WPIX 
in a program for the home-bound high 
school student. Title of the program is 
The Living Blackboard, and its format 
calls for “live” presentation at the pres- 
ent time; but it is anticipated that films 
will be integrated eventually, and that 
the program itself may be put onto film 
for future or other-city use. 

Among leaders in the field of education 
and rehabilitation on hand for the open- 
ing telecast was Dr. William Jansen, city 
Superintendent of Schools, and Dr. How- 
ard A. Rusk who is associate editor of 
The New York Times and also director 
of the Institute of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation of the New York Univer- 
sity-Bellevue Medical Center. Rita Lois 
Sparrow, aged 15 and afflicted with a 
bone disease, represented the home-bound 
students for whom the program is _ being 
designed. Rita is a “star pupil” of the 
teleeast’s radio counterpart, High School 
of the Air, broadeast from the Board 
of Education’s own radio station WNYE. 

According to Dr. Jansen, 500 of the 
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city’s 1600 home-bound pupils are of high 
school age and eligible for the “course.” 
Over the air he thanked the city agencies 
and business organizations cooperating to 
make the series not only a teaching med- 
ium but a means of giving vocational 
advice. This was illustrated further when 
Henry Viscardi, executive secretary of 
the “Just One Break” committee at New 
York University-Bellevue Medical Center 
gave a preview of vocational sessions to 
be held. Louis Kleinman, biology teacher, 
described future science periods. Milton 
Zisowitz, former president of the New 
York Association of Teachers of English, 
presented a sample literature class. Dr. 
Rusk (Institute of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation) introduced Rita Sparrow 
to her unseen classmates and urged home- 
bound pupils to accent their abilities 
rather than their ‘disabilities. He dram- 
atized this by citing actual cases of dis- 
abled persons occupying lucrative jobs 
in the community. 

Just one thing worried the educators 
concerned with the experiment: 15-per- 
eent of the home-bound children eligible 
for the course have no television sets. 


WITH EDUCATION 


By ROHAMA LEE 


20TH FUND EXPERIMENTS 


N production at the 20th Century Fund 

(N. Y. C.) is an experimental televi- 

sion program on productivity and the de- 
fense effort. 

Using material from two Fund films, 
Propuctivity: Key to Plenty, and 
Rounp Trip: The U. 8S. A. in World 
Trade, the filmed program will inter- 
sperse scenes from these films with dis- 
cussion by a panel consisting of Paul G. 
Hoffman, Clinton Golden and J. Fred- 
erie Dewhurst. 


The filmed program will be available 
to 16mm users as well as to television sta- 
tions. 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE 
GIVES TV DIPLOMA 


RESIDENT of Brooklyn College, 

Harry D. Gideonse, has announced a 
new course of study, combining general 
education with technical schooling in tele- 
vision, and leading to a college diploma 
in television broadeasting. The two-year 
course is being offered by Brooklyn Col- 
lege in cooperation with SRT (School 
of Radio Technique) Television Studios 
and includes training for the positions of 
“producer, director, writer, commentator, 
camera operator, boom operator, film edi- 
tor, video effects men and many others. 
The curriculum includes English, Speech, 
Psychology, Philosophy, Literature, Mu- 
sie, the Theater and Physies, with special 
reference to the problems of Television.” 
Training may be started with either the 
academic or the technical part of the eur- 
riculum, and credits earned in any reeog- 
nized college are applicable toward this 
diploma. Enrollment is on a full or a 
part-time basis. 


HAT’S the educational TV news in 

your area, and particularly as it ap- 
plies to the nontheatrical film? . . . Have 
you a pet peeve? Or an idea you'd like 
to try out on our readers? . . . This is your 
page. We want to hear from you. Address 
The Editor, FILM NEWS, 444 Central Park 
West, New York 25. 


FILM NEWS 
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LIFE BEGINS (Continued from page 13) 
development of documentary and other 
films for discussion purposes. In coopera- 
tion with the Institute, guides were de- 
veloped which found wide use. Along 
with the Adult Education Association, the 
Institute of Adult Education, the Amer- 
ican Library Association, the Educational 
Film Library Association and the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association, the Na- 
tional Council of Y.M.C.A.’s through its 
audio-visual department also initiated and 
sponsored the Film Forum Review, now 
moribund, but which made a tremendous 
contribution for several years through 
Columbia University Press; and it was 
largely through this group that the pro- 
cess of evaluating films for adult use was 
started at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. An active participant in this 
project was Glen Burch, then Associate 
Director of the Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion, later head of the Film Council of 
America, and at present working in the 
field of adult education with the Ford 
Foundation. Another in this group, Mrs. 
Mildred Matthews, is now doing valuable 
work in the film field at the New York 
Publie Library. 

During this period too, and while Harry 
Strauss was Educational Director of the 
Y’s Motion Picture Bureau, it — together 
with Association Press — published the 
book Look, Listen and Learn, which is 
still available, still authoritative on the 
use of films for adult education and in 
informal types of situation. It is further 
interesting to note that the co-author of 
this book, J. R. Kidd — then studying 
in this country for his doctorate — is 
now Director of the Adult Education As- 
sociation of Canada, which sponsors the 
Annual Canadian Film Awards. 

The organization which is now Asso- 
ciation Films ean also certainly be said 
to have pioneered in the field of youth 
problems. While its policy has been one 
of service and distribution, it cooperated 
in 1945 with Look magazine in the pro- 
duction of a series, THe Art or LIVING, 
designed to sttmulate discussion by teen- 
agers. Some 500 prints of You ANp Your 
Frrenps and You ANd Your FAmILy 
have been sold to date. To meet a need 
and supply a lack—this time in the area 
of sports—Association Films in 1945- 
46 produced outstanding instructional 
films on basketball, football and volleyball. 


NEW NAME 


T was in 1946, to give it a shorter, more 

easily manoeuverable designation, that 
the name of the Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture 
Bureau was changed to Association Films 
(to match Association Press, the Publica- 
tions’ Department of the Y.) In April 
1949 this became Association Films, Inc., 
an independent organization. 

Mirroring the needs and problems of 
American communities over the past swift 
and crowded half-century they pioneered 
such projects as the Boy Seouts; its Youth 
in Government program; the Father- and- 
Son movement; national thrift campaigns ; 
and those showings of industrial films 
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DATE OF BIRTH—made by the National Film 
Board of Canada—is exclusively distributed in the 
U.S. by Association Films . . 


which were the forerunners of the audio- 
visual movement. One by one, as these 
activities became more generally taken up, 
they passed on from the Y into wider 
aeges. Similarly, when its Motion Picture 
Bureau, (i.e. Association Films) had 
achieved a 95-percent service of groups 
and interests outside those of the Y 
framework, it was deemed advisable to 
place this operation on its own and the 
decision was mutually arrived at between 
the Y and the management of the organi- 
zation to create a separate corporation to 
operate the motion picture service, though 
with the Y still maintaining a nominal in- 
terest. Thus, Mr. Bingham as Director of 
the Bureau, and Mr. Fredrick who had 
been with it almost since its inception, 
continued as management officers. Offices 
and staff were continued unchanged .. . 
and, without delay of a single shipment or 
loss of an account, Association Films Ine. 
—new in name but 40 years old in ex- 
perience — stepped forward into a fu- 
ture that will be of its own making. 


LOOKING BACK, AND AHEAD 


OOKING back on the growing years 

of the nontheatrical film, both Mr. 
Bingham and Mr. Fredrick point to the 
fact, important in evaluating and ap- 
praisal, that its development has been by 
way of, and in spite of, more changes 
and phases than were experienced by the 
theatrical motion picture. The nontheatri- 
eal film had first to settle down from a 
wide variety of widths to its present char- 
acteristic 16mm. Even when this standard- 
ization was achieved it had still the 
phases of silent, then sound-on-dise and 
finally sound-on-film to go through. It 
has also known periods of some films and 
no machinery, of equipment and not 
enough films. These changes required al- 
most constant adjustment by the Y Bur- 
eau’s management. All of these fluctua- 
tions the story of Association Films re- 
fleets, and of changing social conditions 
since the invention of the motion picture. 
The years ahead its officers see as of- 
fering great challenge. In the present, 
however, no major changes have been 
made in policy, except that additional 
emphasis is being given to sale, and ex- 
elusive distribution. There is also ex- 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Radiant 
“Screen- 
Master” 


Clearer, Sharper, 
Brighter Pictures 


because of Radiants 

Million mirror 
Glass beaded 
screen 


Radiant’s exclusive process gives 
you millions of efficient mirrors 
that reflect light powerfully in- 
stead of absorbing it. As a result 
—your pictures fairly leap from 
the screen with startling realism, 
added brilliance, new clarity and 
depth. 

A Radiant Screen means a more 
effective, a more deeply impres- 
sive showing always. There’s a 
Radiant Screen for every need. 


Send for FREE ny 


Ask your dealer for 
demonstration. 
Send coupon for 
free sample of Radi- 
in “Million Mir- 
r’’ screen fabric. 


RADIANT 


(My dealer's name is 


re 
‘Projection Screens; 
1 Radiant Mfg. Corp., 1211 S. Talman, Chicago8, Ill. § 
j Send me free sample of Radiant “Million Mirror’’ I 
1 Fabric—and brochure on Radiant line. I 
Name 
Addr i 
1 City. 
i i 
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REVIEWING THE 
RECORDS 


with KARL A. BARLEBEN 


NEEDLE POINTERS 


There is no such thing as a “perma- 
nent” phonograph needle! 

Unfortunately the public . . . and 
many educators, too . . . have taken the 
over-statements of some enterprising 
manufacturers too literally, with the re- 
sult that countless recordings have been, 
and continue to be, needlessly ruined. 
Microgroove records require precise 
needles in good condition for not only 
best results at the speaker but minimum 
record wear. 

Three types of needles are currently 
available; those with a 1-mil point, a 2- 
mil point, and a 3-mil point. Microgroove 
records are cut to accommodate the 1-mil 
point needles only. Standard (78 rpm) 
dises are grooved to accept the 3-mil 
point needle. Unfortunately, a 2-mil point 
needle (mis-named “universal”) is furn- 
ished on many phonographs with a view 
of playing all records interchangeably 

. . which, after a fashion, it does. But it 
is too large to fill microgroove grooves 
and too small to properly fit standard 
grooves, with the result that in both 
eases maximum quality of sound is not 
obtainable. If that weren’t enough, exces- 
sive wear to both groove types is induced. 
Many record owners and users have been 
victims of this sad mistake. 


For best results and minimum record 
wear, use only a needle that is specifical- 
ly designed to fit the grooving of your 
records. In short, a 3-mil needle should 
be used on standard records and a 1-mil 
needle on microgroove discs. The better 
phonographs are equipped with dual twist 
cartridges on the pick-up holding two 
needles which can be swung into position 
at will. Thus, all records can be played 
interchangeably by merely turning the 
proper needle into playing position. 

Today osmium, sapphire (artificial or 
genuine) and diamond are the materials 
used for LP needle tips. It is false 
economy to use any but the best needles 
because the inferior types wear out faster 
and require frequent replacement. This 
is especially true regards microgroove 
recordings. Oddly enough, despite the 
glassy-smooth surface of Vinylite, it ex- 
erts greater wear at the needle-tip and 
it doesn’t take very long for the point 
to assume the shape of a sharp chisel .. . 
which if not replaced, acts like one and 
shaves the delicate frequency modulations 
in the grooves, thus destroying the bril- 
liance and quality of the sound. 

Sapphire needles naturally last longer 
than metal needles, while a diamond 
needle will outlast sapphire at a ratio 
of at least fiftv to one. In other words, 
a well-made diamond needle, while eost- 
ing between $16 and $20 or more is, in 
the long run, the best buy by virtue of 
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the fact that it will out-last approximately 
fifty sapphire needles (cost around two- 
fifty each) and, in the bargain, produce 
better and more consistent sound quality 
throughout its useful life. Needless to 
say, the diamond will exert far less wear 
of the record grooves because of its 
ability to resist shaping into a chisel for- 
mation. 

But even a diamond will, in time, 
show signs of wear and must be changed 
... although this does not manifest itself 
until after roughly a thousand hours of 
playing time, under average conditions. 

It is obviously untrue that any phono- 
graph needle can be regarded as “per- 
manent,” especially the metal type which 
is generally advertised with this ridicul- 
ous “tag.” In fact, tests have shown that 
so-called “permanent” precious metal 
needles can stand not more than a dozen 
playings before their points begin to break 
down and become chisels. 

Let the buyer . .. and user . 
beware! 


BEETHOVEN: ‘‘Sonata #29 in B flat 
major, Op. 106,’’ 12-in. Vox dise #PL-6750. 
This exhausing work ... to play as well as 
listen to ... better known as the ‘‘Ham- 
merklavier Sonata’’ is a super-human, 
symphonically conceived piano piece al- 
most impossible to play. Therein lies its 
charm and interest. The concluding fugue 
has been termed ‘‘a monster’’ by Max 
Reger. However, Mieczyslaw Horszowski 
takes it in his stride and delivers a stirring 
performance where great endurance and 
digital dexterity are mandatory. The only 
available microgroove recording of this 


Giulietta Simionato, mezzo-soprano, who sings 
Rosina in Cetra-Soria’s “Il Barbiere di Saviglia” 
by Rossini. 


work at present, this disc makes fascinat- 
ing study for keyboard students. 


BRAHMS: ‘‘Quintet #1 in F major, Op. 
88,’’ 12-in. Westminster dise #WL-5027. A 
product of the composer’s so-called third 
creative period, this work was composed 
in 1882 (Brahm’s forty-ninth year). Its 
hauntingly beautiful themes are played by 
the Vienna Concert House Quintet (Anton 
Kamper, Karl M. Titze, Eric Weiss, Fer- 
dinand Stangler, Franz Kwarda), an en- 
semble that has obviously worked together 
for years, judging by the precision and 
unison with which they perform. Charac- 
teristic of Westminster’s recording tech- 
niques, this dise is superlative in the qual- 
itv and richness so desirable in recorded 
chamber music. 


CHOPIN: ‘‘A Horowitz Program,’’ 12- 
in. RCA-Victor dise #LM-1137. A delight- 
ful recording of Vladimir Horowitz’s best 
keyboard skill. Recognized as a specialist 
in Chopin music, he displays his virtuosity 
with such favorites as ‘‘ Andante Spianato 
and Grand Polonaise in E flat, Op. 22,’’ 
‘*Waltz in A minor, Op. 34 #2,’’ ‘‘ Polo- 
naise in A flat, Op. 53,’’ ‘‘Mazurka in F 
minor, Op. 7 #3,’’ and ‘‘Waltz in E 
sharp minor, Op. 64 #2.’’ A fine dise for 
piano students to have. 


GRIEG: ‘‘Piano Concerto in A minor, 
Op. 16,’’ 10-in. Mereury dise #MG-15012. 
A choice of excellent recordings of this 
popular work is available. Victor Schioler 
does a masterful job on this disc, backed 
by the Danish State Radio Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by Eric Tuxen. Alter- 
nate recordings include: 12-in. Remington 
dise #RLP-199-3 with Karrar and the 
Viennese Orchestra under Woss; 12-in. 
RCA-Vietor dise #LM-1018 with Rubin- 
stein and the RCA Symphony Orchestra 
directed by Dorati; 12-in Columbia dise 
#ML-4028 with Levant and the New York 
Philharmonie Orchestra conducted by 
Kurtz. Hear them all before deciding 


which one you want to buy ... they are 
all good. 
HANDEL: ‘‘Water Music,’’ 12-in. 


WCFM dise #WCMF-LP-2. An historical- 
ly accurate performance of the complete 
‘“Water Music,’’ hence of significant in- 
terest. The precise circumstances under 
which Handel wrote this music are shroud- 
ed under a veil of romantic fiction and 
musicological controversy. It is known, 
however, that it was first played by fifty 
musicians on a barge next to that of King 
George I during a boating party on the 
Thames. This rare disc was recorded at a 
special session in the Auditorium of the 
National Gallery of Art in Washington, 
D. C. Richard Bales conducts the Na- 
tional Gallery Orchestra in a truly de- 
lightful performance. 


HARK! THE YEARS!: 12-in. Capitol, 
#S-282. Here is a dise unique in the his- 
tory of commercial recording . .. a 
collection of voices and events recreating, 
from actual sound-tracks, nearly a hun- 
dred years of history! Compiled from 

(Continued on page 21) 
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UNITED NATIONS 
ALTERS PRICES 


HE Film Seetion of the United Na- 

tions Dept. of Public Information has 
announced that UN official films will 
henceforth be available for sale at $32.50 
per reel instead of the former $50. The 
rental rate continues at $2.50 per reel and 
$4 for two reels. Designated distributors 
have also been increased in number across 
the country and the films may be obtained 
from them or from the U.N. Dept of 
Public Information, Manhattan Bldg., 
N. Y. C. 

According to Benjamin Cohen, Assis- 
tant Secretary-General in charge of the 
Dept. of Public Information: “Adoption 
of the new seale of charges is designed to 
make the films as widely available as 
possible, especially to educational and eul- 
tural organizations who do not always 
have the funds to meet regular commer- 
cial charges.” 


700 EARLY MOVIES 


= James Card, assistant curator in charge 
of motion pictures at the George East- 
man House, Rochester, New York, has 
700 films, dating from 1893 to the early 
days of sound, in his personal collection. 
Loaned by him to Eastman House, a selee- 
tion of these motion pictures—along with 
subjects deposited by members of the 
industry in this country and abroad— 
make the Eastman study collection one 
of the most comprehensive in existence. 
Most of the films to be shown are 
“silents,” including SANpDS, in 
which Gloria Swanson plays her first dra- 


Simmel-Meservey 
Acquired by EBF 


ONTINUING with its policy of “in- 

tegrating film distribution for increas- 
ed efficiency in servicing 16mm _ film 
users,” Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Ine., through its president Walter Colmes, 
has announced the acquisition of distribu- 
tion rights to educational motion pictures 
produced by Simmel-Meservey Films (Los 
Angeles, Calif.). 

Recently, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films purchased the assets of Instrue- 
tional Films Ine., originally formed and 
run by Films Ine. (New York City). Pur- 
chase by EBF of this parent company 
was announced previously. 

All Films Ine. operations continue to 
be carried on in that company’s name 
and under the direction of Erie Haight. 
Instructional Films, however, is now 
headquartered in the EBF national office 
at Wilmette, Ill.; and, under the new 
distribution plan, the recently acquired 
Simmel-Meservey library of 44 edueca- 
tional films will be distributed by In- 
structional Films. Future Simmel-Meser- 
vey productions will also be added to the 
Instructional Films catalog. 

Simmel-Meservey was founded by Louis 
C. Simmel in the early 1940's. 


EARLY MOVIES (Cont.) 

matie role after graduation from Keystone 
Comedies. Another of the rare treats in 
store for Eastman House audiences is 
famous director Murnau’s Faust, with 
Emil Jannings. The print owned by Mr. 
Card is the only one available to Ameri- 
can audiences. 


LIFE BEGINS AT 40 (Continued from page 15) 


pansion indicated in the field of the 
school curriculum and the church. The 
company is also moving into television 
with material for both station and spon- 
sor use. 

Many of the early industrial sponsors 
whose motion pictures the Y helped to 
distribute are.still with Association Films 
Ine., notably the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
anee Co., The Carborundum Co., The Bell 
Telephone System, Great Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Co., Armour and Co., Fire- 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT features Hollywood’s Spring 

Byington, who learns the new pressure cooking 

way from her daughter, a household economics 

student. In color, well done, without charge, from 
Association Films . . . 
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stone Tire and Rubber Co. Sponsored 
films are handled on a highly selective 
basis, a policy made possible by a grow- 
ing understanding and cooperation on the 
part of the sponsor to provide useful films 
that make a social contribution and men- 
tion the product only incidentally, as for 
example in Cellucotton’s earlier STORY OF 
MENSTRUATION and recent How To Catcu 
A Cotp. Among more recent accounts the 
company lists the 20th Century Fund and 
the Rockefeller Foundation. It continues 
to serve the Y, and the National Boy 
and Girl Scouts as before. 

..- And so Association Films Ine. goes 
forward into the future with increased 
vigor and enthusiasm, intent on “helping 
to sow the democratic ideal in tomorrow’s 
youth, stimulating thought and the desire 
to learn, teaching the great truths of the 
great religions, picturing industry’s role 
in the free enterprise system, and provid- 
ing wholesome entertainment through mo- 
tion pictures.” For the part it has played 
up till now and for the even greater 
influence it is capable of exerting in the 
critical decade into which it is now enter- 
ing, Film News — for the industry, 
and the professions it represents — 
salutes this oldest library of its type in 
its 40th Anniversary year. 


—RouaAMA LEE 
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FEiistory comes to life in 


“Williamsburg 
Restored” 


...a new film that 
should be in every 


schoal library 


This new documentary film of Vir- 
ginia’s colonial capital presents a pic- 
ture of historic Williamsburg as it was 
two hundred years ago and as it is 
today. It vividly portrays the scope of 
the architectural achievement in the 
restoration of the town to its 18th cen- 
tury appearance. 


44 minutes Sound Color 16 MM 
Rental $5.00 Sale Price $180.00 


Produced by Julien Bryan International Film Foundation 
TO RENT OR PURCHASE WRITE TO 
Colonial Williamsburg 


FILM DISTRIBUTION SECTION, WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 


Another Sterling Winner . . . 
“WILD FOWL 
IN SLOW MOTION” 


wins First Prize in the Recreation Division at the 
1951 Boston Film Festival. 


WILD FOWL is but one of Sterling’s 250 top 

quality educational releases. Write for FREE 

catalog and preview screening prints. 
STERLING FILMS, INC. 

316 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


FILM TREATMENT 


“makes your film 
screen better and 
last longer” 


Write for full information 


PEERLESS FILM PROCESSING CORPORATION 
165 West 46th Street e New York 19, N.Y. 
959 Seward Street © Hollywood 38, Calif. 


2 NEW CATALOGS 
Write for them by number 
1. FILMS FOR RENTAL 
2. FILMS FOR SALE 
No charge or obligation 
BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


6509 De Longpre Avenue, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


J 
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Filmstrip 


By DR. IRENE CYPHER 


DOUBLE CHECK! 


NOTHER term, another class, an- 

other program. Do the audio-visual 
materials you will be using match the 
needs of all three? Perhaps you thought 
they did before you started to: work with 
the class. Now that you know the different 
human beings who makeup this class, have 
you really selected those materials best 
suited to both subject matter and indi- 
vidual personal learning problems? 


Curriculum content is important; it is 
not, however the sole guide to consult 
when selecting instructional materials. It 
does indicate topics and scope of work 
for grade consideration. But the actual 
way in which these same subjects are 
presented and studied should be deter- 
mined in large measure by the age, per- 
sonal, emotional, mental and physical lim- 
itations of the human entities with whom 
they are used. 


Make a eareful check of your class and 
then re-check the materials you are using. 
Try to see them through the eyes of your 
pupils. If the pictures presented (whether 
by means of films, filmstrips, slides, ree- 
ords or any media), are not clear, inter- 
esting, and truly understandable — then 
danger signals are indicated. There are 
many materials to examine today, more 
than ever before. Start re-looking at some 
of them from a different point of view 
and you may revise your program — but 
aren’t revised editions supposed to be 


the best? 


*2 


= PAT DOWLING PICTURES (1056 
So. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 35, 
Cal.), is a neweomer to this column. 
Those interested in a study of American 
life and the part played by gold in early 
western history will be pleased with the 
series of three black and white strips 
entitled Earty WersTERN, with separate 
titles including GoLp ProspEecTING, GOLD 
MrintnG and Hive Curine. The pictures 
were photographed in authentic Mother 
Lode regions and on ranch land, and 
convey a feeling of reality and authenti- 
city. Gold mining equipment is described, 
as well as methods of prospecting and 
panning. We are also shown how the 
western pioneers cured animal hides. The 
series will be of value for social studies 
groups. We should also call attention to 
the fact that there are sets of mounted 
study prints on Early Western Gold 
Mining as well as the filmstrips. The 
combination makes a nice set of materials. 
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CREDO 


...Good filmstrips are excellent teaching 
aids. 

.-Filmstrips are only good as teaching 
aids if the component frames or pic- 
tures are good in terms of composition 
and photography. 

.. lf title explanations are included on 
the pictures, they must be short and in 
clear, readable type. 


As in the case of any other visual aid, 
no filmstrip in and of itself alone performs 
the task of teaching. Its effectiveness de- 
pends to a large extent upon the tech- 
nique by which the teacher incorporates 
it into the lesson and makes it a part of 
the pupil's learning experience. 


& CURRICULUM FILMS INC. (10 East 
41st St., N. Y. 17) is following the pat- 
tern of offering libraries of filmstrips 
series. We have called attention to these 
before, but think it wise to eall attention 
to Library No. 10 at this time. It includes 
four sets, Your Bopy, Intrropuction To 
Evrore, How AntmaAts Get THEIR Foon, 
Our INTERDEPENDENT NATION. Science 
study classes will be particularly inter- 
ested in the set, Your Bopy (8 strips, 
color), describing the parts of the body, 
together with their function. The point 
which this series stresses is the importance 
of each individual’s cooperation in main- 
taining his personal health. Science classes 
will be interested also in How ANIMALS 
Get Terr Foop 6 strips, color). Food 
and the securing of food is an important 
topie today. By studying the food-getting 
habits of animals it is possible to stress 
the interdependence of plant and animal 
life. This series will also be found valu- 
able for all nature study classes, and 
should help in a unit on pet animals and 


their care. 
* * * 


= YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC., (18 
East 41st St., N. Y. 17) has a wide range 
of subjects available in filmstrips. A new 
set in an area in which not too much is 
available is the SewinG Serres (98 film- 
strips). This includes information on 
Toots ror Sewinc, Ustnc Your Par- 
TERN, SELECTION AND PREPARATION OF 
MATERIALS, Tovucues. This 
company also has a series of motion pic- 
tures dealing with the same subjects, so 
that again we have an instance of cor- 
related materials which provide teachers 
with tools to meet all types of teaching 
situations and needs. 


Administrative Officer, Film Library, 
and Assistant Professor, Dept. of 
Communications, New York University 


Another series produced by the same 
company is entitled CHILDREN OF LATIN 
America (6, color). Included are Fiesta 
Day (Mexico), Market Day at Cusco 
(Peru), Cutco Learns To Reap (Brazil), 
Harvests BANANAS (Guatemala), 
VACATION ON THE Pampas (Argentina), 
SitverR Stuppep Bett (Chile). Through 
stories about children in these Latin 
American countries we see some of the 
customs, products, manners, homes and 
ways of living. 

* * * 


= THE SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDU- 
CATION (1345 West Diversey Parkway, 
Chieago, Ill.) offers much material, but 
we wish to single out for this issue the 
following, which seemed to us_ timely 
offerings, and of real value for teachers. 

The Arts AND Crarrs Series (6 strips, 
black and white) includes WoopworKING 
MacuHiInes, THE Gracious Hostess, 
FURNITURE JOINING, SArety “KNow- 
How” tx THE Woopsnop, MAKING A 
Prosect WitH Hanp Toous, and Art 
Is EverywHere. In these we have very 
practical information on how to go about 
earrying out craft projects and how to 
handle all the necessary tools. 


In conjunction with its Lire Apsust- 
MENT Serres, SVE has also produced the 
black and white filmstrip You anp Your 
MentaL Apruities. This deals with the 
faetors which go to making up these abil- 
ities, and stresses the need for studying 
them in order to “match” individuals to 
jobs and activities. It is a good strip for 
guidance workers and those interested in 
personnel work. 


Looking ahead to the Christmas season 
we should also call to your attention 
How Santa Craus CAME TO AMERICA 
and Tue Lirrtest SHEPHERD’s GIFT 
(both in color). These are prepared espe- 
cially for primary and _ intermediate 
grades, and are recommended for groups 
seeking information about Christmas eus- 
toms and stories. 


* 


ARTISAN PRODUCTIONS (Box 
1827, Hollywood 28, Calif.) provides us 
with a filmstrip of interest particularly to 
social studies groups. GEORGE WASHING- 
TON CARVER (color) deals with the life 
and eareer of this famous negro, and 
what he was able to accomplish. It might 
be used either as an aid for general so- 
cial studies classes, or for a unit on biog- 
raphy with emphasis on the contribution 
of the Negro. 


FILM NEWS 


FILMSTRIPS 


NEW YORK TIMES’ offerings for Oc- 
tober and November in the Report On 
the News series are How StroneG Is Rus- 
sta? (first for the 1951-52 school year), 


and To Promore ... BETTER . . . LIFE 
. .. The first is an analysis of the weak- 
nesses and the strengths of the Soviet 
Union, and sketches Stalin’s police state 
rule against a background of Russian his- 


JAM HANDY (2821 FE. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit, Mich.) present a boy and girl 
twin in a series of 6 color filmstrips based 
on one day’s activities in a primary grade. 


planned to cover an important part of the - 


primary social studies curriculum, these 
have applications in reading readiness 
and in development of individual and 
group expression. For teacher training 
classes they also indicate teaching teech- 
niques and good human_ relationships. 
Titled At HoME AND ScHooL with Tom 
ANp NANCY, individual strips are Tom 
AND NANcy Start THE Day (wash, eat 


Mother made a good lunch for the 
children. 


properly, perform their home duties in- 
cluding attention to pets); THE SAFE 
Way ScHoon (the street, the play- 
ground, into the classroom); A Busy 
MorNING AT SCHOOL (reading, singing, 
painting, free activities). The school cafe- 
teria is the opening scene of LUNCH AND 
at Tue Birrupay Parry 
is built around the little boy recently ar- 
rived from another country. FUN AT 
Home, in finale, shows Tom and Naney 
playing with their pet rabbits, helping 
their father paint the rabbit hutch, tak- 
ing supper, preparing for bed. The or- 
ganization of subject matter is directed 
toward encouraging good habits and atti- 
tudes. 
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tory (57 frames). Title of the second (56 
frames) is from the preamble to the UN 
Charter, i.e. “to promote social progress 
and better standards of life in larger free- 
dom.” It makes the point that over half 
the world’s people are sick, hungry, poor, 
unlettered and oppressed. Various UN ae- 
tivities are sketched. Final question is, 
what can the individual do? 


— WITH SOUND — 


A book-style kit of 15 Phonoseope mu- 
sie appreciation filmstrips by W. Otto 
Miessner is available from Du-Kane (for- 
merly Operadio) Manufacturing Co. of 
St. Charles, Ill. 

Well known in the musie education 
field for his Melody Way class piano 
methods, his participation in the New 
Horizons series and for many books and 
compositions, Dr. Miessner’s commentary 
in the Phonoseope films is the result of 
15 years of research and analysis. The 
visual treatment is by Robert Louis Shoe- 
maker, illustrations are by Alice Marie 
Lingis. 

Using any standard filmstrip projee- 
tor and phonograph, a teacher familiar 
with the musical works treated can syn- 
chronize the filmstrip with the recordings. 
Precise synchronizing can be accomplished 


~by use of the Phonoscope, a device devel- 


oped by Dr. Miessner and manufactured 
by the DuKane company. (Dr. Miessner 
is pictured above with this audio-visual 
instrument). 

Designed for -high school, college and 
university music appreciation classes, 
these filmstrips are aiding students to 
identify important styles, themes, instru- 
ments, musical characterizations, ete. 


SCIENCE FILMSTRIPS 


PHYSICS — BIOLOGY — CHEMISTRY 
MICROBIOLOGY — GENERAL SCIENCE 


HEALTH AND SAFETY (Campers) 
YOU AND THE ATOMIC BOMB 


Made by Teachers for Teachers 


VISUAL SCIENCES 
599-AV SUFFERN, N. Y. 


»}OLD WORLD BACKGROUNDS 
» OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


Grade Level Intermediate and Jr. High 


¢ This series of nine FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS 
§ starts with the story of early man in those 
2 ancient countries which now form the continent 
of Europe. The cultures of Africa, of Asia, and 
of the various sections of Europe are portrayed 
¢ in a manner to convey to the student the major 

contributions of early man to our present day 
civilization. 


Complete set $25.00 


For a FREE copy of the new colorful, fully illus- 
trated 1951-1952 Eye Gate Filmstrip catalog, 
write to: Dept. FN-2. 


EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. 


AUDIO VISUAL AIDS TO INSTRUCTION 


330 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. | 


ALICE IN 
WONDERLAND 


“This is all very s 


—and other stories on filmstrip — 


CRACKLING MOUNTAIN 
DANCING BREAD 
JOSE OF EL SALVADOR 
MONKEY SEE— MONKEY DO 
PEACH BOY 
YUNG-JA OF KOREA 
CHINESE PICTOGRAPHS 
“Color work is delightful, stories are fresh and 
appealing.” — Dr. Irene Cypher, FILM NEWS, 
Summer (1951) Issue. 

For further information: 
International 
Educational Materials Co. 

501 West 123rd Street, New York 27, N. Y. 
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The Good 
Word 


Wherever there is a need 


for CANDIDS, the good 
word is... 


GEVAPAN 


Roll and Cut Film 


The results will tell you why more and 
more professionals are switching to 
GEVAPAN. You, too, will go ‘or Gevaert. 


At Your Dealer's, or Write Direct 


The GEVAERT COMPANY 
of AMERICA, Inc. 


423 West 55th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


In Canada: Gevaert (Canada) 


PHOTO 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS ; 
CLASSROOM FILMS 


Are winning ever-increasing recognition 
for their effective services in the nation’s 
classrooms. 

“FUNCTIONS OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM” 
“STORY OF OUR FLAG” 

“OUR NATIONAL GOVERNMENT” 

“EARTH AND ITS SEASONS” 

“MYSTERIES OF WATER” 

“WORLD WE LIVE IN” 

“STORY OF STEEL” 

“RECTILINEAR COORDINATES” 

“HOW THE EYE FUNCTIONS” 

“HOW THE EAR FUNCTIONS” 

“OUR TEETH” 

“STORY OF COAL” 

“STORY OF WHEAT” 

“STORY OF ELECTRICITY” 

“PRINCIPLES OF REFRIGERATION” 

15 PRACTICAL GEOMETRY FILMS 

6 SIMPLIFIED ARITHMETIC FILMS 


Film Strips 


STORY OF AMERICA 
FOLK TALES—In Color 


Order your rental bookings today. 


KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 


Film Distribution Division 
VISUAL EDUCATION BLDG. 
FLORAL PARK, N. Y. 
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Photographically 
WHAT'S GOING ON, WHERE — 


By PAT LEWIS 
Business Agent, Assoc. of Documentary and Televi- 
sion Film Cameramen; International Representative, 
National Assoc. of Broadcast Engineers and Technicians 


# ADTFC has recently concluded a con- 
tract for freelance as well as permanent 
employees of American Film Producers, 
N. Y. C. Besides wage scales and working 
conditions, the contract provides for two 
weeks of paid vacation; insurance to be 
paid by the employer; and seniority pro- 
visions. 


=" ADTFC scales for cameramen and 
soundmen have recently been raised, and 
new scales have been set for carpenters, 
painters, grips and props. 


® New members are: Daniel Groden, elee- 
trician; Lloyd Ritter, cameraman and 
soundman; Penny Gerson, scenic designer ; 
Charles Austin, cameraman; and appren- 
tices Peter Carubba, Lawrence Tremaine 
and Angelo Rezza. 


® Cameraman Arthur Florman, assistant 
Howard Kuperman, soundmen Howard 
Warran and Ralph Friedman are shooting 
Canpip Camera, Allen Funt TV show. 


® Knickerbocker Productions recently 
eompleted Iowa Story, a mental health 
film, and WuHat Is THE UNITED NATIONS? 
for the Office of the Undersecretary of 
the Army, with ADTFC cameraman Vic- 
tor Solow, assistant Jesse Paley, electri- 
cian Lou Muceci, soundman Julius Tan- 
nenbaum, unit manager Jim Hanney, and 
apprentice Bob Farren. 


® Trident Films has completed produc- 
tion on an educational for the National 
Tubereulosis Association, on loeation at 
Tranquility, N. J. Charles Schwep was di- 
rector, James Alexander associate direc- 
tor, Drummond Drury cameraman, Rich- 
ard Ellison assistant cameraman, Stanley 
Bleicher electrician, and Larry Kostroff 
assistant electrician. 


® Shrimp fishermen of Louisiana were the 
“leading men” in the film recently com- 
pleted by MPO Productions with ADTFC 
crew members Michael Nebbia ecamera- 
man, Michael Zingale assistant, Anthony 
La Marea electrician, and Alexander Ham- 
mid as director. 


® A Pan-American (Shamus Culhane) 
film shot at Idlewild . Airport, employed 
John Fletcher, cameraman, and_ Ira 
Sugarman, assistant. 


® Sponge fishing is the subject of a 
State Department film being shot by 
David Robbins Productions on Florida 
location with ADTFC members Julian 
Townsend, Ira Marvin and Fred Flame. 
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NEW MEMBERS 


CAMERAMEN: Charles Austin, Fred 
Flame, Stephen Hajnal, Milton L. Kruger, 
Howard Kuperman, Cabot Lyford, Jack 
MeGowan, Jack R. Perrin, Ray Pippitt, 
Edward Schwartz, Harry Wuest ... BLEC- 
TRICIANS: Irving Fajans, Eugene Fine, 
John Gotti, Milton Hoffman, Larry Kost- 
roff, Stanley Losak, Fred Portnow, Robert 
Puello, Russell Swenson .. . SOUNDMEN: 
Abraham Seidman, Daniel Thaler, GRIPS; 
Richard Pecoraro, Stanley Scott ... AP- 
PRENTICES: Martin Abbe, Frank Alberts, 
Ruth Altman, David Anderson, Joseph Bar- 
ba, Patrick Bellitt, Arnold Bittleman, Clif- 
ford Brady, Morton Buxbaum, Julius Cal- 
dara, Samuel Chaikofsky, Joseph Cook, 
John Delirod, Pablo De Paz, Felix Felicio, 
Murray Lee Fried, James R. Goodrich, Eu- 
gene Giardina, Marcus Gordon, David 
Greer, William Kamps, Lee Elliot Jacob- 
son, Salvatore Ippolito, Aaron Levinson, 
Harry Messinger, Irving Miller, Hugh D. 
Price, Marvin Raff, Nestor Rosario, Alfred 
Rosenberg, Michael Sciretta, Kurt D. 
Shamberg, Burt L. Siegel, Howard J. 
Stephan, David Weixel, Peter E. Winkler, 
Joseph Zack. 


CIVIL DEFENSE 
FILM FORUM 


HE Nov. 8th meeting of the Civil 

Defense Research Associates will 
comprise a twin session: afternoon 
Film Forum; evening, Disaster Prob- 
lems (New York City). 

Recently completed CD films to be 
shown include: DISASTER CONTROL, 
FIRE-FIGHTING FOR HOUSEHOLDERS, 
BACTERIOLOGIC WARFARE. Speakers will 
include Howard Johnson, Chief, Mo- 
tion Picture Section, Public Affairs 
Division, FCDA, 

Persons with CD affiliations who 
wish to attend should apply for guest 
ecard to The Civil Defense Research 
Associations, 475—dth Ave., N. Y. C. 


MOVED 


mw Signal Corps Procurement Agency — 
to 225 South 18th St., Philadelphia. The 
N. Y. Regional Office also has moved to 
180 Varick St., N. Y. 14. 


mw Society of Motion Picture and Televi- 
sion Engineers — to larger premises in 
the American Radiator Bldg. at 40 W. 
40th St., N. Y. 


ws Film News — to larger headquarters at 
444 Central Park W., N. Y. 25. Visitors 
to New York are cordiaily invited to 
‘*drop around.’’?’ New phone is MOnument 
6-3058. 
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REVIEWING THE RECORDS 


(Continued from page 16) 


original cylinder records, many ot which 
were recorded by Thomas A. Edison him- 
self, these ‘‘clips’’ are mounted on a 
commentary ot the era narrated by 
Frederic March, with original music com- 
posed and conducted by Nathaniel Shil- 
kret. It spans the events beginning with 
the trumpeter blowing the bugle-call that 
was sounded at Balaclava during the 
Charge of the Light Brigade in the 1854 
Crimean War, and traces through the 
actual tones of Big Ben ringing in the 
new century with the chimes playing 
“Auld Lang Syne’’ in London on De- 
eember 31, 1899. Some of the actual 
voices heard are: Thomas A. Edison, 
William Jennings Bryan, Teddy Roose- 
velt, William Howard Taft, Eugene Debs, 
Woodrow Wilson, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
the Floradora Sextette, Lillian Russell, 
Enrico Caruso, Raymond  Hiteheock, 
DeWolf Hopper, Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink, Knute Rockne, Jack Dempsey, 
Bobby Jones, Babe Ruth, W. C. Handy, 
Carrie Chapman Catt, Billy Sunday, 
Emile Coue, Gertrude Stein, Aimee 
Semple MacPherson, Jimmy Walker and 
Charles A. Lindbergh. Probably one of 
the outstanding recordings of the past, 
this dise brings to life personages of his- 
tory to the younger generation in a true- 
to-life aspect which makes _historial 
studies all the more intimate and enjoy- 
able. Like ‘‘This is the U N’’ (reviewed 
in the September issue), “Hark! The 
Years!’’ is factual, dynamie and authori- 
tative . . . a splendid documentary-type 
record. 

LINCOLN: 12-in. Decca (in conjunction 
with American Book Co.) dise #DL-8515. 
Studies of Abraham Lincoln and his time 
are stimulated, enhanced and brought to 
life with the aid of this well-produced re- 
eording which offers both prose and poetry 
devoted completely to him. Representative 
works of Benet, Lincoln, Lindsay, Mark- 
ham, Sandburg and Whitman are dra- 
matically presented by Walter Huston, 
Agnes Moorehead, Carl Sandburg and 
Orson Wells. The famous ‘‘Gettysburg Ad- 
dress’’ and ‘‘Second Inaugural Address’’ 
are done by Orson Wells with his rich 
voice, original inflections and dramatic 
feeling in a manner difficult to approach. 
A valuable aid in a wide variety of 
studies, in and out of the classroom. 

MOZART: ‘‘Idomeneo, Re Di Creta (K. 
366),’’ four 12-in. Haydn Society dises in 
Album #HSLP-2020. This neglected dra- 
matic opera .. . first produced in 1781 
when Mozart was twenty-five .. . was 
one of the composer’s favorites, which is 
understandable upon hearing the noble 
performance in its entirety as presented 
here. Exceptional intergration of orches- 
tra, soloists and chorus is displayed and, 
for good measure, the delightful but 
seldom-heard ballet music (K. 367) is in- 
cluded at the end. This complete record- 
ing, sung in Italian, features Gertrud Hopf, 
Gertrud Grob-Prandl, Horst Taubmann, 
Herbert Handt and Greta Menzel. The 
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Vienna Symphony Orchestra is conducted 
by Von Zallinger. Program notes and li- 
bretto are furnished. An abridged version, 
edited by Wolf-Ferrari and sung in Ger- 
man by Franz Klarwein and supporting 
east, is available on two 12-in. Mercury 
dises in Album #MGL-5, which will 
please those not especially interested in the 
complete, authentic work. 


RACHMANINOFF: ‘‘Eight Etudes-Tab- 
leaux, Op. 33,’’ 12-in. Rachmaninoff So- 
ciety dise #RS-1. Much of this composer’s 
music has not been recorded and, to cor- 
rect this, the Rachmaninoff Society, 7 
East 76th St., New York 21, N. Y., has 
been established to record this master’s 
complete works over a period of time so 
that the public may eventually have a 
broad choice of his music. Bernhard Weiser 
plays this series of short piano pieces on 
one side, and ‘‘Sonata #2, Op. 36’’ on 
the other, with grace and skill. Dise RS-2 
carries ‘‘Fourteen Songs (Op. 21 #8, 9; 
Op. 26 #8, 12; Op. 34 #5, 8, 10, 14; and 
Op. 38)’’ from the 1902-06 period. Maria 
Kurenko, soprano, is assisted in these by 
pianist V. Pastukhoff, presenting a charm- 
ing recital of rarely-heard songs. Member- 
ship in the Rachmaninoff Society is open 
to all and costs only ten dollars annually 

. which includes the first three record- 
ings released. 


ROSSINI: ‘‘Il Barbiere di Siviglia,’’ 
three 12-in. Cetra-Soria dises in Album 
#Cet. LP-1211. This famous two-act opera 
is splendidly recorded in its entirety and 
performed in the manner Rossini original- 
ly wrote it; the way it is seldom done 
these days. The florid and difticult role of 
Rosina is given to a mezzo rather than a 
soprano. And in the celebrated lesson 
seene, the music the composer wrote for 
the occasion, the aria ‘‘L’Inutile Precau- 
zione’’ (the original title of the opera, 
incidentally) is used, instead of any song 
of the singer’s choice, as is customary. 
Featured in this marvelous presentation 
are Giulietta Simionato (as Rosina), Luigi 
Infantino, Carlo Badioli, Giuseppe Taddei, 
Antonio Cassinelli, Renta Broilo, Mario 
Mangili and Piero Poldi. The Radio Italia 
Orchestra is under the direction of Fer- 
nando Previtali. Highlights of the ‘‘Bar- 
ber’’ may be had on the 12-in, Remington 
dise #RLP-199-14 conducted by Ghiglia ... 
but with the complete version available, 
it is difficult to be satisfied with only 
the highlights. 


ROSTAND: ‘‘Cyrano de Bergerac,’’ 12- 
in. Capitol dise #S-283. The film produc- 
tion of ‘‘Cyrano’’ featuring Jose Ferrar 
has undoubtedly given impetus to a 
broader and more general interest in ‘‘the 
big nose’’ than before. Used as a classic 
over the years in many schools, this mas- 
terpiece brings new life to the printed 
page via the medium of microgroove re- 
cordings. Ferrar received an Oscar for his 
characterization in the film, and it is good 
news that the principal portions of that 
film’s sound track can now be had on 


JoanTELEVEX, 486 West 125th St., N. Y. C. 63=— 


this recent dise release, thanks to Capitol 
Records. For study or pleasure, this dise 
should be a ‘‘must’’ to all who are inter- 
ested in ‘‘Cyrano,’’ drama, showmanship 
and diction. 


SEX INSTRUCTION: 12-in. Christopher 
Recordings dise (also available on four 
10-in. 78 rpm dises in album). Information 
on sex, while still a contraversal subject, 
is receiving more and more attention in 
the education field. This dise is the latest 
addition to the many worthy media now 
in use, and consists of four separate parts 
(each on a separate band so it may be 
played individually). The subject matter 
is broken down into: (1) ‘‘How Babies 
Are Born’’ (for young children), (2) 
‘*Menstruation’’ (for girls 10 to 12), (3) 
‘“Problems of Growing Boys’’ (for boys 
li to 13), and (4) ‘‘The Marriage Union’’ 
(for teen-agers). This material helps solve 
the delicate and often embarrassing prob- 
lem that presents itself in almost every 
home, and is aimed specifically at parents, 
teachers, and parent-teacher associations. 
The four parts require approximately eight 
minutes each to play, and were prepared 
under the supervision of Edward B. Ly- 
man, assistant to the president at Ford- 
ham University, New York. The scripts 
were prepared for parents of all faiths 
and were approved by medical, religious 
and educational authorities. Available at 
most record shops or direct from The 
Christophers, 18 East 48th St., New York 
Ne 

SHAKESPEARE: ‘‘The Tempest,’’ two 
12-in. Polymusic discs in Album #PR- 
5001/2. Inspired by a shipwreck off the 
Bermudas in 1609, Shakespeare wrote this 
whimsical play ... his last . . . soon 
afterward, producing it in 1610. Its popu- 
larity has endured, with students trying 
to read various meanings into its pages. 
In this sterling recording the complete 
play ... with only traditional cuts... 
is presented with a cast headed by Ray- 
mond Massey (as Prospero) supported by 
Hurd Hatfield, Lionel Stander, Lee Grant, 
Margaret Phillips, Bruce Gordon, Oliver 
Cliff and Martin Kingsley. Produced by 
Robert Busch and Will Lorin and directed 
by Richard Barr, incidental musie is by 
Viadimir Cherniavsky. A useful teaching 
aid expertly and authoritatively presented. 


LONG PLAYING CLASSICS 
Special 35% Discount 
Only to Libraries — Schools — Students 
Send for Information 


COLOSSEUM RECORD CO. 
27 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 


USE PHONOGRAPH RECORDS? 


Send for free information about the world’s 
finest needle—the Professi I Di d. Elim- 
inates record wear, gives best reproduction, 
and is least expensive needle in the long 
run. Used by radio stations, engineers, lead- 
ing musicologists and record reviewers. (In- 
cluding Mr. Barleben—naturally!) 
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a Dr. James W. Brown (University of 
Washington) is now in Paris on a year’s 
leaves of absence at the request of ECA, 
to set up ‘‘productivity’’ film libraries in 
Europe. These will provide films and other 
technical aids to increase the industrial 
and agricultural productivity of countries 
receiving Marshall Plan aid. Dr. A. J. Foy 
Cross (New York University) has left for 
Manila to set up the program there. Bill 
Gnaedinger at the University of Washing- 
ton where selection of the films is being 
made, heads a reviewing staff with the job 
of examining and evaluating hundreds of 
motion pictures. 


w Col. George W. Goddard, a pioneer in 
modern aerial photography, has _ been 
awarded the 1951 Progress Medal of the 
Photographic Society of America. Col. 
Goddard is chief of the photographic 
laboratory of the engineering division at 
Wright Field Air Force Base, Dayton, 
Ohio. The award ceremonies were a feature 
of the Photographie Society’s 1951 Con- 
vention. Progress Medal winners in former 
years include Dr. C. S. Kenneth Mees, v.p. 
in charge of research, Eastman Kodak 
(1948); J. Dudley Johnston, Roval Photo- 
graphic Society, England (1949); Dr. 
Lloyd A. Jones, Kodak Research Labora- 
tories (1950). 


w Rohama Lee, Film News’ editor, has 
joined the staff of the City College Insti- 
tute of Film Techniques, on the invitation 
of its head, Dr. Hans Richter to instruct 
op ‘‘The Film in Education.’’ A former 
seript-writer for 20th Century-Fox in 
Hollywood and Britain and for the MGM 
studios on the Coast, Miss Lee’s return to 
New York was to write for the Office of 
War Information, and she has made the 
educational film her career since then. A 
special correspondent on television from 
Britain for the now defunct New York Sun, 
Miss Lee has also written and produced 
television programs, and initiated the Edu- 
cational Film Library Association’s Com- 
mittee on Television (1944). 


ws Thomas Hodge, former head of British 
Information Services in the U. S. and for 
the past two years with the films division 
of the British Foreign Office in London, 
has been assigned to special film duties in 
S.E. Asia. From the middle of this coming 
December his address will be care of the 
Regional Commissioner’s Office, Singapore. 


es Dr. John L. Meyer II, formerly with 
the Medical Film Institute, N. Y., is now 
Films Officer, Office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, U. S. Public Health Service, Federal 
Security Bldg. North, Washington, D. C. 
Medical Films’ editor of Film News for 
the past 18 months, he will continue his 
contribution to this magazine. 


m= Mrs. Grace Stevenson, head of the Adult 
Edueation and Films section of the Seattle 
Public Library and Film News’ former 
Library Page editor, is on a leave of 
absence from Seattle and is in charge of 
the Adult Education Project of the Amer- 
iean Library Association under a grant 
from the Ford Foundation. Offices of this 
project are at 50 West Huron, Chicago, and 
200 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 
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Notes... 


m= Ernest Tiemann, formerly of Indiana 
University ’s Audio-Visual Center at Bloom- 
ington, is now Director of the Visual In- 
struction Bureau, Division of Extension, 
The University of Texas, Austin 12. A 
d-year program is being planned, to bring 
about a wider and more effective use of 
a.v. materials in the State, and in the 
entire Southwest region. The program will 
be ‘developed by The University of Texas 
in cooperation with the Texas Education 
Agency and the College of Education. 


a Brooke E. Allen, appointed last March 
by Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg as Command- 
ing General of the Air Pictorial Service, 
was recently promoted to Brigadier Gen- 
eral and his promotion confirmed by the 
Senate as a further step in the reorganiza- 
tion of the photographie activities of the 
Air Force. 


a William B. Laub has been appointed 
director of all advertising and sales pro- 
motion activities for United World Films, 
Inc. Jerry Albert, director for the past 
five years, has left the company and set 
up his own business, Advertising Enter- 
prises (1133 Broadway, N. Y.) In associa- 
tion with William Holland, president of 
Hyperion Films, he has also formed a TV 
company, Holbert Productions. 


ms James R. Brewster has been given the 
new title of Director of Production at 
Young America Films Ine. (18 E. 41st St., 
N. Y. 17). Mr. Brewster has been with 
Y.A. staff since 1946 as editorial and pro- 
duction assistant for films and filmstrips. 
Margaret C. Pirrone, on the office staff 
of the sales department since 1947, has 
been named Director of Promotion and re- 
places Ruth Lien who recently resigned 
this position with the company. 


e Radiant Screen’s ‘‘Know Your Stuff’’ 
quiz contest was recently won by Paul H. 
Hagewood, salesman for Hadden Films, 
Inc., of Louisville, Ky. Prize was a $500 
Saving Bond. 


ws Harry Taylor, Film Progress Service 
(Toronto, Canada) was in New York re- 
cently on his annual combination vacation 
and business visit. An ardent film fan, he 
is constantly on the lookout for children’s 
films (no Westerns!) and for music films 
that lend themselves to the screen con- 
cert series he has been planning for and 
showing to some 20 school and community 
groups each week over the past 19 years. 
Mr. Taylor antedates the National Film 
Board of Canada, was with NFB during 
the war, now claims to have the most 
comprehensive ballet and music library on 
16mm sound that there is in Canada. A 
musician himself, he was for some years 
leader of a top orchestra in Bermuda and 
was also with the Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra. 


@ University of California, on its Los 
Angeles campus, has established an Educa- 
tional Film Sales Department for release 
of films produced by the University’s Mo- 
tion Picture Division, Department of 
Theater Arts. William E. Jordan, formerly 
head of his own distribution agency in 
New York, will be in charge. 
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) IN PERSON 
) WITH TWO SUPERB 
) NEW COLOR FILM-LECTURES 


“Tito sYugoslavia” 


nation-wide community and 
university forums already 
booked for the coming 
season 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 
PORTLAND, MAINE 

UNION COLLEGE 

JOLIET JUNIOR COLLEGE 

SAN BERNARDINO EVENING COLLEGE 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 

OTTAWA, CANADA 

TORONTO, CANADA 
HAMILTON, CANADA 

HILLSDALE COLLEGE 

SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
ENGLISH SPEAKING UNION (NY) 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

TOWN HALL, NEW YORK 
PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 
HAMILTON, OHIO 

POMONA COLLEGE 

HIGHLAND PARK, MICHIGAN 
BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


CHECK YOUR CALENDAR 
TODAY FOR ONE OF THE 
YEAR’S MOST EXCITING 
PROGRAMS! WRITE NOW 
FOR OPEN DATES AND 
FULL DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE 


JULIEN BRYAN 
1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Now...You Can DO SOMETHING about Explaining 


AMERICA’S ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


“LAND OF THE FREE” 


Economic Education Sound 


Slide Film Program—J0-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER! 


Test this colorful, 
dramatic program 
on a free-trial basis 


See for yourself how effectively it 
presents the basic principles of our 
American Way of Life. Find out how 
it will help you do your share in 
halting the trend toward socialism 
and totalitarianism. 


Once you see and hear the six full- 
color sound slide films in the ‘‘Land 
of the Free” program, we believe 
you'll say it is the most convincing 


2. Skillful use of color and sound 
makes this program inspire love of 
America and American traditions of 
freedom. 


3. A tested program—nonpartisan 
and enthusiastically endorsed by 
business and union executives, edu- 
cators and clergy. 


ACCEPT THIS FREE OFFER! 


The “Land of the Free” program is 
offered on a 10-day free-trial basis to 
rated companies. Send your request 
now on your letterhead. Or phone or 


Here’s what you get! 


6 FULL-COLOR SOUND SLIDE FILMS with narra- 
tion by stage and screen star, Victor Jory. 
150 FULL-COLOR “TAKE-HOME” BOOKLETS which 
reproduce story and original paintings 
from the six films. 

16-PAGE MEETING GUIDE which tells you how 
to use the program most effectively. 
CARRYING CASE for 
films, recordings, 
booklets and 
meeting guide. 


Complete for only 


educational program available for wire us today! $250.00! 
schools, industry, and community 

projects. Here’s why: 

1. Use of dramatic lessons of history RO S S ROY, I NC e 
proves that the extension of govern- DETROIT * CHICAGO + HOLLYWOOD 


ment controls brings loss of human 


freedom. 2751 E. Jefferson Avenue « Detroit 7, Michigan e Telephone LOrain 7-3900 


Cut Out This Coupon Now 
Then and Now in 


and Mail It To — 
FILM NEWS 
the United States 


444 CENTRAL PARK WEST 
New York 25, N. Y. 


(] PLEASE SEND ME FILM NEWS 
[] PLEASE RENEW MY SUBSCRIPTION 


ONE YEAR AT $2.50 oO 
TWO YEARS AT $4.50 


A unique contribution to the teach- 
ing and learning of geographical, 
historical, and social understandings. 


THREE YEARS AT $6.00 [, 


Domestic only. Please add $1 for foreign postage. 


12 strips ready this fall 


Each strip is a useful teaching instrument by itself, cor- 
relating history and geography with other fields of 
knowledge which contribute to the child’s understanding 
of the people, the resources, the problems, and the inter- 
relationships of a region. 


ARTWORK BY MILO WINTER 


Please print plainly to insure accuracy 


Name 


Address 


Mr. Sorensen is one of the authors of the geography series, 
Man in His World. 


for full information write to 


Silver/Burdett 


Cmpany 


Zone State 


City 


Business or other connection 


NEW YORK, 45 East 17 Street 
CHICAGO, 221 East 20 Street 
DALLAS, 707 Browder Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 709 Mission St. 
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by Clarence W. Sorensen 


Unanimous Choice of Mason City* Schools 


Audio-visual education is no newcomer to Mason City, 
Iowa public schools. It has been used with marked suc- 
cess since 1940. 

Some measure of the faith with which Mason City 
school officials view audio-visual education is evidenced 
by their recent purchase from Decker Bros., Inc., Mason 
City, of 13 Bell & Howell Firmosounps—one for each 
building in the city’s fine public school system! 

We salute these progressive school officials. Their 
determined effort to keep Mason City schools in the 
forefront with the most modern teaching techniques 
and tools deserves highest praise from alert educators 
and parents everywhere. 

For your own school needs, investigate Filmosound. 
Pictures are truly life-like, brilliant. Sound is natural 
and undistorted. Filmosound gives you most hours of 
dependable, trouble-free performance. And it’s com- 
pletely suited to small classroom or big auditorium use. 
Consult your nearby Bell & Howell representative. He 
is trained to serve you. 


Guaranteed for life. During life of the product. any defects in 
workmanship or materials will be remedied free (except 
transportation). 


*One in a series of Bell & Howell advertisements saluting edu- 
cators and their use of modern audio-visual education in the 
public, private and parochial schools of America. 


You buy for life when you buy 


Send 
Now for 
FREE 
Booklet 


> 


Bell & Howell 


*Mr. Lyell Moore, director of curriculum and audio-visual 
education, Mason City, Iowa public schools, inspects 13 Bell 
& Howell Firmosounps recently purchased for use in that 
progressive city’s school system. 


Single-Case Filmosound for16mm sound 
or silent film. Safe-Lock sprockets 
guard film, make threading easy — 
governor-controlled gear drive — nat- 
ural, flutterless sound perfectly 
aligned optical system for maximum 
illumination. Weight 3512 pounds. 
Built-in 6-inch speaker operates with- 
in the case or removed from it. Larger 
separate speakers available for single 
or multiple use. With 6-inch speaker 
only, $449.95. 


Price subject to change without notice. 


Bell & Howell Company 
7172 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois 
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Please send me your free booklet “Free Firm Sources.” 
I understand this places me under no obligation. 1 
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